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EXPEDIENTS FOR TEACHING LANGUAGE. 


TueEre is, of course, no more important part of a deaf-mute’s 
education, and to many teachers none more uninteresting, than 
the study and practice of writing sentences. At the risk of 
being looked at askance, I must confess it is often with a sense 
of relief that I turn from the correction of sentences to arith- 
metic. Here is terra firma, and no terra incognita, either. 
Here the teacher may ask a question with the possibility, even 
the probability, of receiving correct answers from all of his 
pupils. Of course, the all-important “language” must not be 
dispensed with here, either, but the chagrin felt at the sight of 
even several familiar errors is greatly mitigated by an accurate 
array of figures. I believe that every new teacher passes 
through this experience; realizing the necessity of constant 
drill in the use of language, a feeling of discouragement over 
the results of any and all effort in that direction, and eventually 
a lack of the interest felt at first. Be it said to the deaf 
scholar’s credit, this is his favorite exercise ; to fill a slate with 
“sentences” is his delight. The delight of the teacher cor- 
recting them, however, is not so great, and gradually dimin- 
ishes as day by day the same topics are presented for his 
inspection and in the same imperfect language. Manifestly the 
pupil’s zeal must be intelligently directed in order to secure 
the best results. Care must also be taken not to dampen his 
ardor. I have taught about the same grade for six or seven 
years past, so that the suggestions I offer may not all be appli- 
cable to other grades. No claim for originality is made in 
presenting the following “ expedients,” though there are some 
among them which I have no recollection of ever having seen 
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advocated by another, and in any event I know that I should 
have felt grateful at the beginning of my work as a teacher to 
have some one of more experience point out, as I hope to do, 
some desirable variations in the customary methods of teaching 
language. 

I think many teachers will agree with me when I say that 
the regular weekly compositions are an abomination. The 
object in teaching language is to prepare the pupil for its 
intelligent and practical use in life, and it is to be hoped that 
the style of the weekly composition in any school is not likely 
to become widespread in our national literature. Instead of 
that exercise I require my class to conclude every lesson with a 
few original sentences, not enough to precipitate the adoption 
of the stilted rhetoric in the abominations referred to, but 
simply a few lines on some every-day topic that will induce the 
pupil to employ simple and natural phraseology. “I had a 
good time at the party last Friday night. Did you have a good 
time, too ?” 

I submit that two such sentences are worth two pages of 
foolscap filled with dreary platitudes on the exploits of moral 
heroes and heroines. In order to prevent copying and to com- 
pel the pupil to study, I think the small slates are preferable 
for recitations. I write all of the questions in history, geogra- 
phy, or arithmetic upon the wall-slates, and conclude invariably 
with the injunction, “ Write sqme sentences or questions of 
your own.” Remarks upon characters in the history lesson, or a 
practical application of some portion of the geography lesson, 
is especially commended; verbose digressions on fabulous 
matters are discouraged. Questions of a personal nature, in 
reasonable bounds, are conscientiously answered, occasional 
admonitions on courtesy being of course substituted or added 
where deemed advisable. After correction, let these sentences 
be copied by the pupils into a blank book, day by day, and at 
the end of the year they have a diary which will be a pleasure 
and a benefit to them. 

The manner of putting the questions in the lesson is often 
food for much reflection on the part of the teacher. Questions 
which admit of a simple affirmative or negative in reply should 
be avoided, so far as possible, for the reason that they will in- 
evitably occur with sufficient frequency to give abundant prac- 
tice in that form of answer; and where they are used the pupils 
should be required to return an answer at length, as they will 
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almost invariably be compelled thereby to make some change 
in the form of the verb used in the question or in other direc- 
tions. Indeed, I should, perhaps, modify the statement just 
made, for the reason that some pupils can apparently never be 
sufficiently instructed in the negative form of reply to write it 
correctly when a complete sentence is required. The questions 
in the text-book should of course be varied, when used at all, 
and the interpolation of others “not in the lesson” are useful 
in ascertaining a pupil’s understanding of the text.* Wherever 
practicable, I use the forms of questions beginning thus: “ How 
far,” “ how soon,” ‘how often,” “ how fast,” ete. Also these ; 
“What became of,” “ what else,” “‘ mention,” “ tell me,” “ name,” 
etc. For instance, instead of asking, “* Was Raleigh beheaded ?” 
I would inquire, ** What became of Raleigh?” The lesson for 
the next day can be made clearer by introducing some of its 
words and phrases into the questions during the regular lan- 
guage exercise later in the morning. Much trouble can also be 
avoided in the beginning of any text-book by a clear and ex- 
haustive discussion of certain terms that will necessarily occur 
frequently, e. y., expedition, voyage, boundaries, ammunition, 
etc. 

All this, however, has to do with regular recitations. In the 
matter of language, pure and simple, a valuable aid and spur to 
one’s ingenuity can be found in another teacher of the same 
grade. If each one will hastily jot down in a blank book the 
questions he has just placed on the large slate, then the next 
day an exchange of books will supply each with a new set of 
questions, and at the same time will suggest others in all 
probability. The questions can be easily scratched down while 
the pupils are answering the seven or eight you have given 
them. Glancing through a couple of old books of this kind, 
which are in my possession, I see where the question: “ Who 
sits with Mary D.?” has suggested other questions on “in front 
of,” “behind,” * at ’s left-hand side,” etc. ‘“ What do we 
eat vinegar on?” has also led to many similar interrogations. 
In the use of expressions which are of doubtful grammar or 
euphony, I believe we are justifiable in leaning to popular usage, 


* Where the account is given of the Virginia settlers paying 100 lbs. 
of tobacco for their wives, I inquired: ‘‘Do you think wives are worth 
that much nowadays?” A precocious semi-mute, who chewed tobacco 
when occasion offered, and eschewed female society at all times, responded: 
‘* No, they ain’t worth a plantain leaf nowadays.” 
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as in the example last given, although I am aware that the 
mere suggestion of such a thivg will be regarded by some esti- 
mable people with the horror of an expert book-keeper detect- 
ing a “ forced balance.” 

A popular method of teaching composition is to relate a nar- 
rative in signs and have the pupils put it into words. I adopted 
this plan last fall to find out what progress, if any, my class 
will make this year. I’ “signed” a short story, sentence by 
sentence, allowing the class plenty of time to write each one. 
When finished, I filed the uncorrected papers away. At the 
close of the term the exercise will be repeated, and results 
compared. I am not yet prepared to say that they will be 
published. A drill in writing business letters in this way is 
not without good features. A desirable variation of the same 
exercise is to have the pupils write questions from signs given 
them, then exchange slates and answer in their own words. I 
was once dumbfounded at the results of trying to have a 
class ask the simple question: ‘*‘ What is in that box?” 

A story written on the large slates by the teacher, each sen- 
tence being numbered, will; if carefully worded, afford oppor- 
tunity for a good exercise in writing questions. There is also 
the advantage of compelling a thoughtful reading. By making 
use of such plans, I believe many of.the idioms of our language 
can be acquired by the pupils just as they are by hearing schol- 
ars—from repetition. Having ,carefully read a sketch of this 
kind several times, and with the knowledge that he will be ex- 
pected to ask intelligent questions about it, the pupil will be 
far more benefited than if he had set to work mechanically and 
stupidly simply tocommititto memory. The disposition which 
so many deaf children have for thus memorizing whole pages of 
matter which they do not pretend to understand is one of the 
most disheartening traits we have to deal with. One pupil, 
who was in my class, was a notable example of this kind. Let 
the examiner lay aside all thought of varying from the strict 
interpretation of the text, and this young man was sure of scor- 
ing a hundred under the most protracted examination. Yet, 
when he wished to inform me that some leaves were missing 
from his history, this was his announcement: “I have is between 
absent history.” An account of the capture of Pocahontas 
begins thus: “ Perhaps you would like to know something more 
concerning Pocahontas. This lovely Indian girl,” etc. In re- 
sponse to the question: “* What happened to Pocahontas?” I 
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got the cheerful answer, “ Perhaps you would like to know.” 
It may readily be surmised how lucid was his treatment of the 
problem of taxation without representation. 

It is unfortunate that every teacher of the deaf is not also 
acquainted with free-hand drawing, but since this is not the 
case, it is equally to be deplored that any should, from a feeling 
of diffidence, hesitate to make illustrations on the slate. A 
house, be it never so infirm of appearance and utterly at vari- 
ance with the laws of perspective, will nevertheless afford suffi- 
cient support for the building of sentences upon it. 

“Who drew that picture?” 

“ How high is the house?” (teaching the word “ stories.”) 

“Ts there any fire in the house?” 

“ How do you know there is?” 

The engravings in the class text-books can be utilized in this 
way, and the first direction given in such cases should be one 
suggestive of Sunday-school days: 

“Turn to page —.” 

“ How many men are there in the picture ?” 

“What else do you see there?” 

“What time of day do you suppose it is there ?” 

“Why do you think so?” 

A penknife will easily furnish a dozen questions which the 
pupil is likely to be asked, in one form or another, at any time. 
Having first given the information in signs, ask : 

‘“* How long have I had this knife ?” 

** Where do I carry it ?” 

“ What is its real value?” 

“ Would I take that for it?” 

** Why do I think so much of it ?” 

“Ts there more than one blade in it?” 

“ What do I use it for?” 

There are many words for which no satisfactory signs can be 
given, Where these occur in a lesson, they furnish material for 
questions, and will also be more clearly understood than if some 
vague, arbitrary, or conventional sign were used. 

“ What did I pretend to do?” 

“ Are those coins of the same size ?” 

** Which one is least in size ?” 

** Which is least in valwe ?” 

“ James can knock a ball two hundred feet. John can, too.” 
Let the class be instructed to change these assertions into a 
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single sentence, using “as far as.” In the same manner they 
may be convinced that “John can walk as fast as James,” “ eat 
as much as James,” and “learn as long a lesson as James.” 

Incidentally, in teaching the use of a certain word, it often 
transpires that there opens up an avenue for drill in other 
directions at the same time. Thus the questions requiring 
“whether” in the answer will enable the teacher to compel the 
pupils to use the past tense of irregular verbs, as “buy,” 
“think,” “go,” ete 

‘**Did I buy anything inthe city yesterday ?” 

“T don’t know whether you bought anything or not.” 

Pupils should not be allowed to acquire the erroneous im- 
pression that there is but one correct form of answer to any 
question and that all others are necessarily wrong. It is well 
sometimes to require three or four answers similar in meaning 
but of different wording : 

“Is there any lid to that box ?” 

“No; there is not.” 

“No; it has none.” 

“No; it is gone.” 

An instance where this will have a practical value is shown in 
the answers to the question “ Why?” Very often the pupil will 
compose a complicated sentence in order to use the “ because ” 
which he thinks must of necessity follow. A few examples will 
illustrate to him that there are other ways of responding : 

“ Why did I go to the register?” 

“You went there to get warm.” 

“Why do I carry my money in a purse?” 

“You carry it there so that you will not lose it.” or “for 
safety.” 

A good method of teaching the various forms of verbs is to 
write a number of sentences, leaving blanks to be filled by the 
pupils. Write the verb to be used first at the top of the slate, 
and tell the class, in signs, that the same word must be used in 
the sentences given. Thus: 

“ Take.” 

“ T ——-— a crayon from the box just now.” 

a ——— a buggy-ride to-morrow.” 

“ Was the sick boy able ——— a walk yesterday ?” 

“No; he not a walk, because he was too weak.” 

With a little thought the teacher can construct such sentences 
as will admit of but one form of the verb in each case, and by 
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an exchange of slates the class can then correct the exercises as 
the blanks are filled by the teacher. Each pupil should be re- 
quired to record in proper language the number of errors in the 
exercise he has corrected. 

“John made four mistakes in this.” 

This use of blanks is efficient in many other ways. Write 
sentences with spaces to be filled by relative clauses, then put 
the latter on another slate in irregular order, and let the class 
unite them properly; they should, of course, be so worded as 
not to be interchangeable. 

On one slate— 

“The bay horse, , fell into the ice-pond yesterday.” 

“The old blind negro, , died last night.” 

“ The northwest window of this room, -——, ought to be fixed.” 

On another slate— 

" , who used to come here begging, —-——. 

‘** _______. which has several broken panes of giass in it, ——. 

-, that was hitched to the ice-plow, ec 

The contingency problem may thus be placed before the 
pupils in an impressive way : 

“Tf Mr. B. —, he will be hanged.” 

“= , we must work on Sunday.” 

The names of articles bought and sold can also be taught in 
this way, and at the same time the scholar can acquire informa- 
tion as to the relative value of the different articles : 

“ James bought three of butter at — cts. a ——.” 

“ Coal is worth $— a “a 

Many of these exercises have a value not apparent at first 
glance, in that they enable the teacher to compel the use of 
certain words or phrases by the pupils. Various forms of the 
personal pronouns are carefully and often skilfully avoided by 
the deaf pupil, unless he is very familiar withthem. A few sen- 
tences on the teacher’s slate, using the words which the pro- 
nouns represent, will make it manifest that they could be 
improved: upon. Then draw lines through these words, and let 
the sentences be copied, supplying the pronouns properly. 
took books and started home. 
The teacher said to dehn-and-me-’ etc. 

In teaching the use of connectives, write several] short sen- 
tences on the slate, with the connectives to be used at the bot- 
tom of the slate; then give directions for condensing or trans- 
forming into one long sentence. 
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“You knocked on the door.” 

“ You listened a moment.” 

“ You knocked again.” 

You listened.” 

*“ You heard nobody. 

“You went away.” 

“ And,” “and,” ‘‘ so,” “ then,” “ but,” “ and.” 

The disjunctive conjunctions can be taught by having the 
class write sentences of opposite meaning and then join them, 
using the connective. 

“ What is the opposite of near?” 

“Write two sentences using the words “ far” and “ near.” 

“ James lives near the Institution.” 

“ John lives far from here.” 

“* Now join them together.” 

“ James lives near the Institution, but John lives far from 
here.” 

In passing, it is singular to remark the tendency some pupils 
have to confuse terms of opposite meaning ; as, “ above” and 
“ below,”* “in front of ” and “behind,” “open” and “shut.” 

I have often thought that this last error could be easily 
remedied when the words are first taught if the attention of 
the pupil were called to the positions of the hand in making 
the initial letter of the words “ open” and “shut,” o being an 
open letter on the fingers and,s being made with the hand 
shut. 

One of my favorite exercises, and one that I consider of 
great use, is that of writing dialogues from signs. Standing 
at one side of your slate, you represent John talking; on the 
other side you are transformed into the no less useful James. 
At each transmigration time is given for the pupils to put your 
signs into words: 

John. “* Whose dog is that ?” 

James. “ He is mine.” 

John. “* Where did you get him 

James. “TI bought him of Tom.” 

As a preparation for this exercise, and as a valuable drill in 
itself, it is well to write a dialogue on the slate, leaving either 


” 


9” 


* In response to the question, ‘‘ How do you cool your coffee when it is 
too hot ?” I got the reply, ‘‘ When my coffee is too hot I above it.” The 
blunder had evidently come by the circuitous route of blow, blew, below, 
and above. 
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the questions or answers to be filled by the pupils. This is of 
advantage where, for instance, you wish the class to use the 
words “ how long.” Tell them to write suitable questions for 
these answers : 

How long ” 

“Tt took him an hour.” 

“ How soon ————?” 

“ He will be back Saturday.” 

In introducing a topic for conversation, the pupil, by a nega- 
tive answer to the first question, secures release from answering 
the ones following. This can be obviated by the use of the 
dialogue method. 

John. “Did you ever go down in a coal-mine ?” 

James. “Yes, 

John. “Where was the mine?” 

James. ———.” 

John. “How can the miners see to work in mines?” 

Practical applications of the geography and history lessons, 
introduced in this way, I have usually found to be interesting 
and beneficial to the class—a happy combination of qualifica- 
tions that requires no comment. Another form of dialogue 
will illustrate the advantages of this method for teaching busi- 
ness conversations. 

Alice. “ Have you any milk for sale?” 

Ylerk. “ Yes, 

Alice. “ How do you sell it?” 

Clerk. “ —-——.” 

Alice. “I will take two quarts. What are eggs worth?” 

By imaginary tours of this kind the teacher can introduce, 
in a natural and effective manner, phrases which the pupil will 
have frequent use for in every-day life. Many of the occur- 
rences of institution life afford opportunity for conversation. 

“Whose turn was it to lecture last Sunday?” 

“ What was his text?” 

“ How cold was it last night?” 

“ What has become of ?” 

The entrance of visitors, the upsetting of a bottle of ink, the 
loss of a pencil, anything and everything that happens in the 
school-room can be turned to advantage, and when the questions 
have been answered, erase all but the first word or two of each, 
and require the class to ask them of you or of each other. Any 
teacher who tries this experiment will, I am satisfied, be con- 
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vinced that it has several admirable features. A very efficient 
method of discouraging careless reading of corrections is to re- 
quire a second set of answers upon the same questions. This 
expedient frequently gives the teacher justifiable cause for a few 
moments of impassioned oratory, which will make an impression 
more or less lasting upon his audience. 

Persons unacquainted with the difficulties of teaching the 
English tongue do not realize the magnitude of the task, but 
to the teacher of the deaf the outlook is at times appalling ; so 
much so that he can but feel thankful his class have not a like 
appreciation of the situation. The various idiomatic expressions 
appear almost numberless; each one requires time and repeti- 
tion before the pupil can use it intelligently, and, at the end of 
an arduous year’s work, a slateful of irrelevant replies to a few 
commonplace questions has a depressing effect that every 
teacher is familiar with. The parent will probably never un- 
derstand why you have not taught his child to write “the cup 
leaks” instead of ‘‘the water spill,” or “the ink has dried up ” 
instead of “the ink is nothing.” And meanwhile the teacher 
may half-way doubt whether he should not have confined his 
instruction still more closely to the regular forms of the lan- 


guage, trusting that upon that firm foundation the pupil might, 
in maturer years and in daily conversation with friends or 
customers, be better prepared for attaining the mastery of those 
idioms which seem impossible fgr him to acquire in the fleeting 
school-hours. That teacher has reason, indeed, to felicitate 
himself who can get correct replies to the following questions, 
and yet the deaf scholar may be confronted with them at any 


time : 

“ What do you expect to make of yourself?” 

“ How much does that basket hold? ” 

‘“¢ How fast can that horse go?” 

“‘ What size shoe do you wear? ” 

“Which of those boys is your brother?” 

‘‘How many more days are there in this month?” 

“How much note paper do they sell for a dime?” 

One thing, however, must not be lost sight of ; while the pu- 
pil’s sentences may be grammatically incorrect, they are usually 
intelligible when he understands the question. The confec- 
tioner may smile at the odd request, “I want to get some 
candy for ten cents,” but the customer will, in all probability, 
be supplied with a dime’s worth of the desired article. Neither 
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will any trouble be experienced by the boy who goes into the 
barber-shop and informs the tonsorial artist, “I want to cut 
my hair.” He will obtain what he desires, not what he re- 
quests. To this extent we must endure mediocrity, but 
endurance should not be allowed to shade into resignation. 
The only hope of attaining perfection is to work toward it, 
and this can only be done by constant correction of errors. 
The ingenuity which some pupils display in constructing sen- 
tences just sufficiently incorrect to admit of double meanings, 
appears almost as the result of malice aforethought. 

“ All of the boys can’t go out of doors when it is raining.” 

“Somebody don’t know who built the tower at Newport.” 

“Do you live in a log house at home ?” 

‘No, I live in a log house at home.” 

And these illustrations suggest the mental inquiry : Why are 
the negative forms of speech so difficult for the deaf to mas- 
ter? A large placard with some of these incoherent expres- 
sions on it, hung on the wall of the room, and appropriately 
labelled, will enable the teacher to cut short the correction of 
similar blunders by simply pointing to the corrected form on the 
placard. Eventually this will secure more attention from the 
rest of the class than is pleasant, and will cause a more 
thoughtful consideration of the matter on the part of the 
scholars—a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

I have reserved mention of the most valuable “ expedient ” 
for the close, and as it is one upon which all teachers unite, I 
can give it with the assurance of having abundant support— 
which I cannot be so sure of in connection with some of the 
preceding suggestions, they being unquestionably inexpedient 
under cértain conditions. That teacher, who can arouse in his 
pupils a lasting interest in Reaprye, secures the most powerful 
assistant to be obtained. The narration of stories in signs, 
the printed stories being afterward circulated sparingly among 
the class. will sometimes accomplish this end. Sufficient atten- 
tion is not given to the selection made of books from the 
library, and distaste results instead of avidity. The attractive 
publications for the young of the present day furnish abundant 
variety for the discriminating teacher, if he but realizes the 
importance of the duty.* An institution paper appears to me 


*It is greatly to be hoped ‘that Mr. Logan’s proposition to revive his 
admirable publication, 7he Raindrop, will meet with the required financial 
support. 
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to be a most desirable step in the right direction. Where this 
is impossible, a large bulletin board in the study-rooms will 
always attract attention and the bulletins will be eagerly 
perused. The practice of quizzing the pupil on what he has 
read should be conducted with caution, when done at all, as he 
must be induced to look upon reading as a privilege and not a 
task. 

A knowledge of the various dispositions in one’s class is indis- 
pensable. Good-natured ridicule is the most effective method of 
dealing with the officious, while it inflicts needless pain on the 
timid. The teacher who can without remorse see the quiver of 
a lip follow his too impatient reproof may well question his fitness 
to govern a class of learners. The bond of sympathy which almost 
invariably exists between teacher and pupils in the schools for the 
deaf appears to me to be stronger than that in any speaking and 
hearing school I ever attended or taught. The stronger this tie 
is the greater the influence of the instructor and the care that 
will be taken to win his approval. When vexed at the awkward 
sentences of some struggling scholar, it is expedient that we re- 
flect for a moment upon what our own literary efforts would 
probably be under like hampering circumstances. If the fol- 
lowing lines apply to the human race in general, how much 
more of meaning do they bear to persons engaged in teaching 
the deaf to express themselves in words: 

Language is slow: the mastery of wants 
Doth teach it to the infant drop by drop, 
As brooklets gather. 


WM. A. CALDWELL, M. A.., 
Teacher in the Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 


VOICE, ALPHABETICS, AND LANGUAGE.—IV.* 


Your pupils are now ready for a little object lesson. Taking 
a cat for the object, write “The Cat” at the top of the black- 
board, and let each child try to tell you something the cat has. 
After they have done so, allow each to write his own sentence 


in full. 
The cat has eyes. 


The cat has paws. 
The cat has ears. 


* Concluded from page 119. 
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Tell them that when there is only one we say a, as “a mouth.” 
The cat has a mouth. 
The cat has a nose. 
The cat has a tail. 

Later on, when sentences are fully comprehended, the brace 
may be used to save time, as— 

{ eyes. 
The cat has 
| ears. 
a mouth. 

But at present it would only confuse them. Should a horse 
be the subject of your next lesson, the children will almost in- 
variably duplicate, thus : 

The horse has eyes. 
The horse has pars. 


If so, show them the different shapes of the pedal extremi- 
ties, and give their various names. 

The cat has paws. 
The horse has hoofs. 
The boy has feet. 
The bird has claws. 

Do not go out of your way to bring up foreign objects; take 
only the familiar ones suggested by the pupils themselves or at 
any rate those which they will meet with every day. 

Keep to this form of the verb (“has”) until it has been 
firmly established as the my or possessive of other beings. By 
and by some one will say, “I has ,” then tell them as you 
did with the letter S. “I has, youhas, no! I have, you have.” 
They will seldom trouble you afterward in that way. 

Having come thus far, you can now easily introduce num- 
bers. Write on the blackboard, “The cat has —-— paws,” 
then say to the class, “ How many?” and hold up two or three 
of your fingers. Some child will catch the idea and hold up 
Jour fingers. Make him say four and let each pupil repeat it 
after him. If no one holds up the requisite number, hold the 
picture so that all can see it and allow some one of them to 
place his fingers on the paws until they are all covered and then 
show to the class how many fingers were used. We remember 
one little fellow trying this plan ona picture of a dog, who 
turned triumphantly around with five fingers raised. When 
we required him to do it again we found that the dog’s tail 
touched the ground and he had counted that in too. When all 
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comprehend this, fill the ellipsis and make each one repeat the 
full sentence. Now separate your previous sentences with a 
dash and require the children to fill each with the correct 
number. 

The cat has four paws. 

The boy has two feet. 

The horse has four hoofs. 
Making them understand that whenever they see “‘ How many ?” 
on your lips they must give a number in reply. Plurals formed 
irregularly will bother them somewhat, but here they will have 
to accept, as at many other times, your plain statement of 
facts that though the plural of “foot” is “feet,” the plural of 
*“ boot ” is not “ beet,” (as a child once gave it to us.) 

For the sake of introducing new words, suppose you take a 

cow for your next lesson: 
The cow has two eyes. 

«one mouth. 

“ © four feet. 

two horns (new.) 
Tell the children again that when there is only one they must 
say @ unless you say “ How many?” We have also invariably 
taught in this lesson the sentence, ‘‘ The cow has milk,” as the 
udder is to them the distinguishing mark between the cow and 
the ox. Show the children, even before this time, thai all their 
replies must be founded on your queries, yet do not allow them 
to form the habit of almost duplicating your words, or they 
will be unable to answer a question unless framed in some cer- 
tain way. Although they may, a little later on, readily reply 
to “ How old are you?” yet they may not be able to answer, 
‘“‘ What is your age ?” 

The teaching of colors is the next point we shall take up, 
and although any color may be taught as it occurs in an object 
lesson, still we think it as well to have separate lessons on 
colors alone to fix them more firmly in the mind. Suppose 
white to be the color to be taught. Take any white object in your 
hand and undertake to match it before the children. Put it 
against the blackboard—no! the desk—no! the shoe—the 
coat—the door, no! the door-knob, yes. Look pleased and 
start again on your quest. The children will soon catch the 
idea of similarity of color and will point to objects that will 
match. When you, yourself, are doing the work, avoid the ob- 
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jects which they know the names of, so as to give them the 
pleasure of telling you. Avoid, also, in this lesson, giving any 
new nouns, the sole object of it being the color white, which 
they are to learn. As the child points to the article of the de- 
sired color, have him repeat the complete sentence, “The «all 
is white.” No explanation of the word is can be given; he 
must accept it simply as a part of the new sentence. There 
are so many white objects to be found in a school-room that 
there is seldom any difficulty in teaching that color, and usually 
the children will recall others that they have seen at another 
time. Our own lesson resulted thus: 


The wall 
knob 
shade 
“ cuff 


“apron }| is white. 
paper 


“ milk 
snow 
“galt 


After they have learned a few colors teach them that when- 
ever they see the words “ What color?” on your lips, they must 
mention a color in their reply. The children may occasionally 
confound the questions of “ Who?” and “ What?” and give in- 
appropriate answers. We obviated that difficulty in our own 
class by writing the word Who? on the blackboard and then 
drawing a face in the letter o thus: Wh ®. We then told 
them that whenever we said the word they must tell us 
something with a face in reply. This plan worked excellently 
well except in one instance, when to some question involving 
personality a little girl brought forward her doll as an answer. 
“ Oh, no,” we said; “the face must speak,” and then came her 
triumphant reply, “My doll speaks. My doll say mamma, 
mamma,” and we were ignominiously defeated. Very quaint 
ideas will frequently be given you by the children. One iittle 
one who had just been showed the difference between “ My 
hand is shut” and “ My hand is open,” pointed to a picture of 
a dog standing on his hind legs and said, “The dog is open.” 
The same child also gave “God is white.” Another one being 
attacked by a sudden cramp lifted her hand and announced 
most solemnly, “I am tight.” A boy who had learned the word 
cough informed us after a sneeze, “I saw your nose cough.” 
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And we could multiply the instances many times in which the 
little ones furnished new ideas to their teacher. 

A good exercise is to take a large picture and require the 
class to tell you all the do words they can about it, all the who's 
there are in it, and also all the what words. They will become 
very enthusiastic, and, if you write the words, as they announce 
them, they will be as much pleased as you will at the gradually 
lengthening column. 

Gender, like numberless other things, may be taught as it 
comes up naturally, but we have found that the children re- 
member things much better for having some little formula made 
out for them; so, as this subject came up in a large farm-yard 
scene, we headed a list on the blackboard with words which 
each one in the class knew, and then under them wrote in their 
appropriate places the names of the fowls or animals which each 
one could mention. The first attempt was something like this: 

Mamma, papa, baby. 
Goose, --—, —-. 
Hen, ——, chicken. 
Duck, —, ——. 
—-, , lamb. 

You will be surprised if you try this plan to see how their curi- 
osity will be awakened and how anxious they will be to find out 
the name for “ papa goose,” or “ baby goose,” as they will call 
them. The subject is not a particle beyond their comprehen- 
sion, as the names heading the columns are definitions sufticient 
for them. The answers to the questions they will ask, even at 
a very early stage of their progress, you will not always find at 
your tongue’s end. We have not forgotten our own weary 
search of months for “the name of the red thing that hangs 
from the turkey’s nose.” 

At any time during the latter part of the school year, the 
fundamental rules under twenty may be taught. Addition is 
only subtraction reversed, and multiplication, division ; conse- 
quently, if one is thoroughly learned, the other is easily com- 
prehended. Multiplication is also a rapid addition of duplicate 
numbers, and we have known children to whom the phrase, 
“seven times six are forty-two,” proved a decided stumbling 
block, understand quite readily when the words “seven sixes 
are forty-two” were used. The fingers will prove quite as good 
an abaeus as is necessary until aften ten is passed. 

With a few lessons from our note-book illustrating the points 
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we have touched upon and given during the latter part of the 
school year, our paper will be ended. We wish it were practi- 
cable to have the entire book printed to show you how it is only 
by line upon line, precept upon precept, and by taking the very 
shortest of steps that you can gradually, but surely, near the 
goal. We will first give, however, the story of a street scene 
as written upon the slate by the child who witnessed it : 

I saw the man. 

The man washed the shirt. 

The bad boy threw a stone. 

The stone broke the window. 

The washman was angry. 

The bad boy ran. 

The policeman caught the bad boy. 

The bad boy cried. 

Many people ran. 

A dog ran too. 

A man stepped on the dog. 

The dog said ou—ou—ou. 

Some one may ask: ‘How did he know that the dog said 
‘ou—ou—ou?’” We can only suppose that he saw the dog’s 
jaws open and shut several times, and that he usually said “ou” 
himself when hurt. 

The following lesson, on a picture of a boy cutting bread to 
feed a cat and kittens, was given in early spring : 

Who is this? This is a boy. 

What is the boy doing? The boy is cutting bread. 
What has the boy ? The boy has a knife. 
Where is the knife? The knife is in Ais hand. 
Is the knife sharp? 

(I showed the class that it must be, as the boy was smiling, 
and if it were dull he would frown.) Make the class, or you, 
yourself, give a reason for every statement made. 

Where is the boy? 

(P. said: Down stairs, servants.) 

The boy is in the cedlar. 
What does the boy feed? 
The boy feeds the cat. 

Tell all the boy has. 

What is the cat doing? 

The cat is lapping the milk. 
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Where is the milk? 

The milk is in the pan. 

How many kittens has the cat? 
The cat has three kittens. 

What are the kittens covered with ? 
The kittens are covered with fur. 
Where do the kittens sleep? 

The kittens sleep in the basket. 


Who is this? 

This is a baker. 

Why say baker? 

I see the bread. 

What is the baker holding ? 
The baker is holding the shovel. 
What is the shovel made of? 
The shovel is made of wood. 
What is on the shovel ? 

The bread is on the shovel. 
What is the bread made of ? 
The bread is made of flour. 
What is this ? 

This is an oven. . 
What is the oven made of? 
The oven is made of brick. 
What is by the oven? 

A bench is by the oven. 
What is on the bench ? 
Bread is on the bench. 


What do you see? 
I see a woman and a barrel. 
Where is the barrel ? 
The barrel is lying on the floor. 
What is the barrel made of ? 
The barrel is made of wood. 
What has the barrel ? 
The barrel has staves, hoops, and heads. 
What is in the barrel ? 
I think oil is in the barrel. 
(Another child thought “ molasses,” and another “ water.”) 
Who makes the barrel ? 
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The man makes the barrel. 

The cooper makes the barrel. 

What is that ? 

That is a funnel. 

What is the funnel made of ? 

The funnel is made of tin. 

Where is the funnel ? 

The funnel is in the hole. 

Who is this ? 

This is a woman. 

What is the woman doing? 

The woman is pouring the oil. 

What does the woman hold? 

The woman holds a measure. 

Where is she pouring the oil? 

She is pouring the oil in the funnel. 

Is the woman old ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

What clothes has the woman ? 
(All the articles of dress were enumerated.) 

What color are her clothes ? 
(The color of each article was given, as, Her dress is black, ete.) 


Another lesson, on an orange, was ended with the question, 
“What is the orange covered with?” and a succeeding lesson 
on “is covered with” developed the sentences : 

The sheep is covered with wool. 
cat fur. 
fish scales. 
bird feathers. 
pig “ bristles. 

And out of this was evolved the uses to which wool, hair, 
feathers, and bristles could be put. We also had lessons on— 

horse 

fish 
bird 
cow 
spider 
dog 
bee 

hen 


Where does the - 


) 


| | 
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A review lesson on “is made of” gave this as a result: 
The floor is made of wood. 
cup 
“ coat “ eloth. 
‘ basket “ “ “ wire. 
book “* paper. 
“bread flour. 
“pie «© flour and apple. 
bottle | glass. 
shoe “ “ leather. 
So that, after passing to a higher class, they found no diffi- 
culty in filling out the following formule : 
Mechanics. Materials. Objects. 


tanners hides? Leather. 
carpenters wood? Houses, etc. 
blacksmiths iron? Horseshoes, etc: 
locksmiths ; make of} brass? Keys. 
furriers ' fur? Caps, ete. 
tailors cloth? Clothing. 

. shoemakers leather? Shoes. 


Materials. Places. 

hides | 
wood 
iron 

Where do < prass | come from? 


fur 
cloth 
leather 


Mechanies. Objects. 
Carpenters use 

Blacksmiths use 

Locksmiths use 

Tailors use 

Shoemakers use 


Who? What ? Where? 
Persons. Things. Places. 
The grocer sells groceries at the grocery. 
“ druggist * medicine drug-store. 
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Who? What? Where ? 
Persons. Things. Places. 
The baker sells bread at the bakery. 
butcher “meat market. 
“ shoemaker ‘ boots and shoes “ “ shoe-store. 
“tailor clothing clothing-store. 


A spirit of research can be aroused in the children by asking 
them questions, the answers to which cannot be immediately 
discovered. We remember putting the query, What time is 
it?” on a picture of a hay-field. After a moment spent in 
vainly looking for a clock, one child said—pointing to a man 
sitting down and a woman going towards him with a basket—“I 
think dinner;:” and from that was taught noon and twelve 
o'clock. Another time, on a winter scene, we asked: ‘Is the 
snow deep?” and the first answer was “No!” as the child 
laid his finger against the picture and showed that it measured 
only about an eighth of an inch; but when we pointed to the 
boots of a man wading through it, each began guessing how 
high their fathers’ boots were, and at last concluded that 
“Yes” should be the answer. Sometimes their reasoning, 
logical though it may be, leads to very comical statements, as 
once, when after teaching the phrase, “a head of cabbage,” we 
thought it might assist their memory if we suggested that it 
was round like their heads. Alas! the next vegetable to which 
we pointed chanced to be celery, and great was our astonish- 
ment to hear a boy unhesitatingly announce it as “legs of 
celery.” 

Do not trouble either yourself or your pupils about teaching 
inflection as a specialty. When language becomes so a part 
of themselves that it is their only method of communication, 
they will inflect naturally. An angry child will not use the 
words, “I hate you,” in the monotonous sing-song of a reading 
lesson, nor will the coaxing little one fail to inflect correctly 
the sentence, “I love you.” 

You must not be discouraged even with those of higher 
grades, if after carefully teaching a word you find it used by 
them in an entirely wrong sense. If you examine, you will 
frequently see that they are justified in what they have done by 
the very explanations you have given them. Once, in teaching 
the verb “to absorb,” we used, among others, the common illus- 
tration of blotting-paper and ink, and also a lump of loaf-sugar 
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placed ina spoon containing a little liquid coffee. In each case, 
they noticed the creeping-up movement of the fluids, and so, 
when we required sentences containing the new verb, the fol- 
lowing were among those given: 

The paper absorbs the fire. 

My leg absorbs the noise. 

The explanation given by the writer of the first was, that 
when he lighted a paper the fire crept up it, and by him who 
wrote the second, that when we tapped on the floor the vibra- 
tion crept up his leg. Although occasionally, as at the time 
just mentioned, wrong impressions may be given, yet simple 
illustrations are the very best means, not only of making the 
children understand, but also of fixing things in theiz memory. 
A class struggling with compound numbers, and not seeing 
clearly why reduction was necessary, was helped wonderfully by 
a simple act of Professor Greenberger’s. Taking a two-dollar 
bill from his pocket, he handed it to a child, saying: ‘“ Give me 
fifty cents.” The boy looked at him, and said: “I cannot; I 
must change it,” and saw immediately why the necessity for 
“change” existed in his example as well. A little later he again 
helped them in division of the same subject by showing them 
that in simple division they had gone through the same process, 
dividing the millions first, (the highest denomination,) then the 
thousands, and then the hundreds. 

‘“‘ Perception before Memory ”: some writer has said, and the 
phrase holds a world of truth in it. Mental perception is 
greatly aided, as we all know, if we can only present before the 
eyes of the learner some palpable representation of what we are 
teaching. There is in every school-room a great deal of ma- 
terial that may be used for more purposes than originally 
designed for. At one time we found in our closet a broken 
abacus holding on each wire twelve balls—green, red, yellow, 
and black. We utilized it in teaching the seasons of the year, 
Taking one of the wires and twisting it into a circle, we told 
the class that the three green balls would represent spring, 
when everything was green; the next three, summer, when the 
red roses were in bloom; the next, autumn, when all the leaves 
turned yellow, and the last three, winter, when everything 
looked black and dead. As a circle had been made, they saw 
that season succeeded season, and that after winter came the 
spring again, and they also saw the number of months in each. 
After this had been learned, it was an easy matter to label each 
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ball, and thus teach them the names of the respective months. 
We have instanced this example to show to what seemingly op- 
posite uses certain articles may be put. 

Keep your wits constantly on the alert, and utilize every- 
thing. Even the apparently untimely arrival of a visitor in the 
midst of a lesson, may prove but the sowing time for what will, 
after many days, be an abundant harvest. Keep up your cour- 
age also, and, although sometimes the minds of your pupils 
may seem marvellously like sieves, allowing everything to pass 
through them and retaining nothing, yet you will find, after a 
while, that much has remained, and when the term has ended, 
the comforting assurance will be yours, that all they know, 
whether little or much, has been given to them by you. 

Miss L. MOFFAT, 


Teacher in the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York. 


TEACHING WITHOUT TEXT-BOOKS. 


On coming to the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb as teacher, nearly twenty years ago, I was surprised to 
find that the use of text-books in teaching was not encouraged. 
Books were, of course, used in the preparation of lessons. But 
it was expected of every teacher to prepare for his class such 
lessons as he considered best fitted for the mental capacity and 
advancement of the pupils. These lessons, too, were usually 
so prepared as to meet the difficulties in the use of language 
which the teacher found in his experience, from day to day, the 
pupils had encountered. In this way he could always bring his 
instruction down to the intellectual level of the pupils and 
gradually elevate it as he found them growing in mental strength 
and discipline. 

No books that have ever been written, not even those written 
by the teachers of deaf-mutes, are adapted to the ever varying 
condition of the pupils as they advance in their course of in- 
struction. Every teacher must have. felt the truthfulness of 
this assertion, and in some way tried to prepare his pupils for 
their text-books by special drill in the idioms encountered in 
the lessons. But so many difficulties are introduced, and so 
rapidly, that the pupils have not sufficient time to master them 
all. Hence arises often that confused use of language which 
is so discouraging both to pupils and teachers. 
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Text-books are no doubt a hindrance to the best and most 
successful work, for they destroy the individuality and tact of 
the teacher. No teacher should be so ready to appreciate and 
do what the circumstances and conditions of his pupils require, 
as a teacher of deaf-mutes. Any teacher who attempts to 
instruct these pupils as he would those possessed of all their 
faculties, will fail, because their minds must first be prepared 
for such instruction by the development of their faculties. Re- 
flection, memory, judgment, and reason have never been called 
into action. Their mental range is of the most meagre kind 
and character. All teaching should be directed to stimulat- 
ing these faculties into activity and growth. The first few 
years of a deaf-mute’s course should not be devoted to storing 
his mind with information for which he has no taste or present 
use, however important and useful it may be later on, but 
rather to awakening and developing the faculties of his mind. 
His mind is not ready for grammar or history. It is busy with 
his play and what he sees going on around him. These should 
be made the first means of his training, so that he may be 
able to express his ideas on what concerns him, his wants, his 
hopes, pleasures, and sorrows. What is more ridiculous than 
for a boy to be able to tell who discovered America, etc., but not 
able to express the commonest wants of his daily life? Yet it 
is no unusual thing to find just such pupils. A deaf-mute’s 
education conducted on such pringiples is like the house founded 
on the sand, sure to fall as soon as he is exposed to the strug- 
gles and forces for which his education is supposed to prepare 
him. 

The education of deaf-mutes should be practical. The teacher 
should ever ask himself: What is the good of this; what use 
can my pupils make of this ; how will it enable them to com- 
pete with their fellow-men, and hold a position among them ; 
and how will it make them happier and better men ? 

The end of all his instruction should be to enable his pupils 
to read and express their thoughts intelligibly. When a pupil 
has once made this acquisition, the teacher need have no fear 
as to his future progress, for he has been given the key with 
which he can unlock for himself all the stores of knowledge he 
may desire to possess. 

The teacher should strive to give his pupils the use of collo- 
quial language. He should ever ask himself: How would I 
say this were I talking to any one? or: How do people when 
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conversing with each other express this idea? He should not 
seek out and attempt to give his pupils the most elegant words 
and pbrases he can find for their weak and childish thoughts. 
Such language sounds strange and unnatural. He should 
avoid as much as possible all that is bookish or pedantic. The 
language the pupils learn should be that used at their humble 
homes—plain, homely English—for most of them are the chil- 
dren of plain, simple people. The attention of the writer has 
been frequently called to the elevated and stilted language 
used by deaf-mutes and had it contrasted with that of other 
children of the same age and mental development. This kind 
of teaching is in bad taste and very displeasing to cultivated 
people, who seldom mistake show for solid attainments. 

The foregoing remarks show how difficult it is to find text- 
books meeting the requirements of the pupils. And the 
teacher who began by wondering how he could ever teach deaf- 
mutes without books, will, in the end, wonder how any one can 
teach with them. 

The lessons should be adapted to the capacity of the pupils 
in the class, and no one but the teacher knows what that 
capacity is, and what is best suited to their mental necessities. 
The teacher will find, too, that what he found useful in the 
instruction of one class, must be changed to meet the different 
capacity of the next. Besides, pupils tire of any one study 
long continued, and need change to rest their minds and keep 
up their interest in their school work. Books are too methodical 
and systematic for the young mind. The teacner keeping the 
end constantly in view, should, as far as practicable, make his 
instruction such as wiil amuse and attract the attention and 
interest of the pupils. For this purpose there is nothing 
better at first than stories told in simple language, at the end 
of each of which there should be some obvious inference or 
moral drawn that will tend to develop the reason and _intelli- 
gence of the pupils. The method pursued in Asop’s Fables 
illustrates this point. 

The pupils should be taught to use connected language. 
Sentences such as we find in many text-books, however well 
adapted to illustrate idioms, will not aid the pupil in writing 
his thoughts in consecutive language. He must be taught to 
observe the order of events. Deaf-mutes do not at first appear 
to have much order in their thoughts. The teacher has to 
bring order out of their mental chaos. This is another reason 
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why they are unable to take up, at first, such a subject as gram- 
mar or history. Stories afford the teacher the best means of 
teaching consecutive language. But, in order to give the child 
variety in his school-work, he may be taught penmanship, 
simple operations in the ground rules of arithmetic, and to 
write sentences on acts performed in his presence. When a 
story is told in signs, it should be given thought by thought, 
and time allowed between each to write it before the next is 
given. This gives the teacher the opportunity to correct the 
pupil’s language while the thought is yet fresh in his mind, 
and a more lasting impression is made. Everything taught 
the pupil should be made conducive to his acquisition of 
English. It is not necessary to teach arithmetic, geography, 
or history without reference to the language in which they are 
written. Each should be made the means of enlarging the 
vocabulary of the pupil and of enabling him to read and under- 
stand the language of his native country. It should ever be 
kept in view that the deaf-mute is ignorant of this language, 
the knowledge of which is absolutely essential to bring him 
into social relations with his fellow-citizens. 

Great use can be made of pictures in our course of instruc- 
tion, for a picture to be worth anything must have a meaning, 
or anecdote as it is called: A better knowledge of a country, 
and the customs and condition of its people, may be given by a 
picture than by any other means. The teacher should study 
the picture with his pupils, so as to place before their minds 
the ideas the maker wished to convey. A picture also gives a 
grand opportunity for the cultivation and play of the imagina- 
tion. This may be illustrated by taking a familiar picture in 
Mitchell's Primary Geography, representing two Arabs on 
camels, and in the distance, pyramids. The teacher may begin 
by saying: 

“ This is a picture of two men on camels. They are Egyp- 
tians. I think so, because they live in the land of the pyramids. 
The country is a desert. I know this, because I see no grass or 
trees. The country is a desert, because it seldom rains, and 
water is scarce. The Egyptians and Arabs use camels instead 
of horses, because the camel can travel several days in the 
desert without drink.” 

Other things may be mentioned in connection with this pic- 
ture, but this will serve as an example of picture study. 

In studying a picture, it is a good plan to talk with the 
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pupils about it first. They should be asked what it represents, 
and what the different parts mean. The pupils should not at 
first, unaided, be required to write out their impressions of the 
picture. They should be prepared for this by first describing 
a great number of pictures with their teacher. But the pupils 
may try to reproduce the next day from memory what was 
written the day before, as this serves to fasten the language in 
their minds. 

Pupils should be given language and ideas before being re- 
quired to compose. Disregard for this makes composition dis- 
tasteful. When a subject is given it should be one with which 
they are familiar, unless we wish, like the Egyptians of old, to 
require bricks without straw. A pupil should not be expected 
to write on a subject about which he has no information or to 
which his attention has never been called. Ideas and informa- 
tion are usually acquired either by reading or by conversation 
with intelligent persons, both of which methods, owing to their 
affliction, are closed to deaf-mutes. If your pupils have sufficient 
language to write on a subject, first give them the information 
they need to do it properly, and the task will be more pleasing 
to them and more satisfactory to the teacher. 

Nature should be the teacher’s model in imparting instruc- 
tion. He should begin to teach a deaf-mute as he would a little 
child, and expect no more than he would from a little child. 
He should study how the mind of the child develops and grows 
in strength and knowledge. But he should particularly study 
the mind of the deaf-mute. He should try to put himself in 
his place and to discover how the impressions the mind receives 
without hearing differ from those received with it. This knowl- 
edge will aid him in reaching and meeting its difficulties. If 
we are true to nature we shall be successful. All discoveries in 
controlling and applying the powers of nature have been made 
in obedience to her laws. Success in the school-room depends 
no less in acting in obedience to the natural laws which govern 
and regulate the human mind. Want of success is often charged 
to the pupils when it rightly belongs to the instructor. If the 
pupil has fair intellectual powers, failure should be attributed 
to the methods pursued alone. Even the dormant intellects of 
feeble-minded children are awakened and developed by careful 
and judicious training. Certainly far more can be done for a 
bright and intelligent deaf-mute, and better and higher results 
are attainable for the majority of deaf-mutes, if we only apply 
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ourselves to our interesting and important work in the right 
way. Toattain the greatest success we must love our work and 
be in sympathy with our pupils. The task of educating deaf- 
mutes is a great one—one that needs all the powers of a well- 
cultivated mind and heart. It is terrible to think that if we fail 
to educate our pupils and fit them for the duties of life, we de- 
prive them of their only opportunity of attaining this great 
boon. Contact with the world will often correct the mistakes 
made by the teachers of hearing children, but it does little or 
nothing to correct the errors made in the education of deaf- 
mutes. All teachers must expect to make mistakes in their 
work,-but with conscientious, faithful, and intelligent labor they 
may safely hope to accomplish much that is good and that will 
redound to the lasting benefit of their pupils. 


J. D. KIRKHUFYF, M. A., 
Teacher in the Pennsyloania Institution, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOYALTY TO THE CHIEF. 


One of the greatest evils in the present management of in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb is the uncertain tenure of 
office held by the principal. Men of eminent worth and fitness 
for the work in which they are engaged lose their positions, 
not because of any malfeasance in office, but as the result of 
personal spite or the unreasonable malice of a clique, ready to 
resort to all sorts of methods to accomplish their purpose. An 
examination into some of the changes that have taken place in 
the office of } rincipal makes it evident that an effectual remedy 
for the present precariousness of the position lies in the hand 
of the teacher. Much of the insecurity now pertaining to that 
office would soon cease by the exercise of the old clan feeling 
of loyalty to the chief. It is with some embarrassment that I 
venture to make this plea for loyalty on the part of the teacher, 
for I am well aware how difficult it is to avoid misunderstand- 
ing and how naturally one would seem to be seeking some 
selfish end. If it were possible to disarm criticisms on this 
ground, I would gladly do so. But whatever embarrassment 
there may be in asking for a generous support of the man who 
becomes chief in the household, let us hope that, abstracted 
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from all considerations of personality, the subject may be 
worthy of attention for its own sake. 

In the old clan days this sentiment of loyalty was not de- 
pendent on great ability nor great possessions on the part of 
the chief. It was homage paid to the office; the recognition 
of an old principle that “The powers that be are ordained of 
God.” There is something in loyal attachment to a chief that 
evokes all that is noblest and best in human nature. It is 
‘‘ twice blessed, blessing him that gives and him that takes.” 
In the present political agitation in Great Britain, one cannot 
help regretting the defection of Lord Hartington from the 
chief to whom he has thus far been unswervingly loyal. It 
was Lord Hartington who, a little. more than a year ago, 
roundly lectured Wm. E. Forster, the ex-Secretary for Ireland, 
for his attack upon the chief to whom he owed all the political 
promotion he ever had. 

There are many reasons why principals should receive the 
most cordial and hearty support of all who are working with 
them. It ought to be remembered that the man who takes the 
position of principal becomes a great slave to the public; he 
becomes, also, a sort of public target, and every little shooter 
that comes along must have a shot at him. Not only is he 
subjected to the annoying, and generally unjust, criticism of 
a most exacting public, but not infrequently those of his own 
household are among his severest critics. The mental disqui- 
etude resulting from such things leads many men into entan- 
glements they never would be involved in, were they sure of 
the goodwill and steadfast allegiance of their associates. 

Then, too, he has no time that he can call his own. The pri- 
vacy of his family life is continually intruded upon, and his whole 
attention is engrossed with the little details of institution life. 
His presence in the office is the signal for an attack “all along 
the line.” It is a book or a slate one minute ; pencils, pen and 
ink the next. Then there is a quarrel to settle, or a grievance 
to listen to. Johnny Smith has not received a letter from home, 
and the principal is requested to see about it. While one pupil 
is telling his woes, there are a dozen other calls to be attended 
to. Thus, day after day, the office is besieged with as many 
queries as a railroad station. Principals are human, and if, 
sometimes, very much so, let there be, at least, a fair considera- 
tion of the multitudinous duties that swarm upon them. 

All this might be endurable were it not for the murmurings, 
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jealousies, and discontents that continually rise against them, 
paralyzing their best efforts, so that the good they might be 
able to do is made impossible. 

He must be a most unworthy man who has nothing in his 
work to commend. With the best corps of teachers the country 
can afford, with an institution thoroughly equipped with every- 
thing necessary for its work, it is still difficult to be a success- 
ful principal. How, then, is success at all possible where these 
aids are lacking and. where the household becomes a band of 
Ishmaelites ? 

In order, however, to secure this loyalty on the part of the 
teacher, the principal is not to pinnacle himself so far above his 
associates as to be unapproachable. Simeon Stylites, on his 
pillar fifty feet high, has a great many followers in these days, 
The office is not so large an one that any one should covet it for 
its glory. There is nothing in the position to so exalt a man 
that he should “ bestride the earth like a Colossus.” Save for 
its emoluments, it is not to be compared with the work of teach- 
ing. The successful principals are they who have passed 
through the experience and discipline of the school-room They 
are men who know how to appreciate good work on the part of 
the teacher, and how to suggest and guide the inexperienced. 
They are men who have learned to accommodate themselves to 
all the varying moods and temperaments of their associates, and 
rule most by seeming not to rule at all. 

The principal must have some sense of the dignity of his 
position. I do not mean dignity in the sense of an assumed 
virtue—something that a man may put on and off like a coat— 
but dignity in its primitive sense of worthiness; the con- 
sciousness of what is due one’s self and others. A flippant, 
frivolous, “rough and ready” sort of man invites freedom. 
Such an one’s conduct spreads like contagion. His walk, his 
gestures, and his attitudes will be reproduced all around him. 
The presence of these faults in a principal does not absolve 
teachers from the allegiance they owe their chief. He is still 
the official head, and he is the true teacher who adopts Lord 
Brougham’s advice to a young lawyer as his own, “ To know no 
other interest than that of his chief.” Hard doctrine, some will 
say ; true, but is it not much nobler to err on the side of loyalty 
than to act the part of those who sit in the seat of the scornful? 
The instinctive abhorrence which all good men feel for dis- 
loyalty is a religious sentiment. We follow the treacherous 
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Iago, the false Macbeth, the Pecksniffs and Uriah Heaps of 
society, through all the mazes of their wicked machinations, and 
exult over the disasters that finally fall upon them; while the 
loyalty of David to Saul. the friendship of David and Jonathan, 
of Damon and Pythias, of Patroclus and Achilles, of Czesar and 
Antony, win our unbounded admiration. 

The principal must be a broad-minded man. He ought to 
know what to teach and how to teach. It is to the credit of 
American principals that every new device, every new discovery, 
every new method of teaching the deaf and dumb is at once 
seized upon, and subjected to rigid experiment. I have heard 
it said that this tendency has been carried too far, and that too 
many innovations have been introduced ; however this may be, 
they have certainly followed Solomon faithfully in one particular, 
namely, to “prove all things.” It is far, however, from my 
purpose to enter upon an analysis of what a principal should 
be. Let the veteran who has put off his armor do that. I 
mention these few traits as especially pertinent to the question 
of a teacher’s loyalty. 

This plea for fidelity does not call upon the teacher to do 
anything to compromise true manliness of character. Loyalty 
to the chief is not at all incompatible with self-respect and- 
thorough independence; with readiness to forgive offences and 
conciliate differences when they arise. I know of nothing to be 
so much coveted by the teacher as the confidence of his chief— 
the feeling that he is one to be relied upon. This can only 
come from conviction of a teacher's allegiance. How much the 
exercise of this virtue is needed among us need not go into 
print. All engaged in teaching the deaf and dumb know that 
the fidelity too often prevalent among men is “ fidelity to self.” 

The most difficult thing for some people to do is to hear per- 
sons of their own art or calling praised. It acts as a sort of 
irritant upon them, and if they would give true expression to 
their thoughts it would be— 

Since Heaven with such parts has blessed him, 
Have I not reason to detest him ? 

To sneer and carp and find fault with the work of the chief 
is about as cowardly a thing as a man can do. In such large 
households as our institutions there must be the continued ex- 
ercise of a generous forbearance. The chief must feel that his 
hands are upheld. This is part of the obligation arising from 
accepting a place on the teaching staff of an institution. Not 
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that the teacher‘is to lose his individuality, or be “ owned” by the 
institution. No principal would desire that. The largest liberty 
ought to be granted teachers in the choice of methods. 
They ought to be sovereign of their rooms and classes, and 
then held for results. Agreement in all the little details of 
school-room work is not possible, nor even desirable. All that 
can ever be gained in this direction is a consensus of opinion 
as to what ought to be the attainment of a class in each year 
of its course. A committee of experienced teachers could put 
this into schedule form, and, if not adopted, it would always 
be valuable as a guide. 

The fact of disagreement is no reason for estrangement, and 
least of all for active opposition. Rivalry of method may ex- 
ist without disturbing the friendly relations of men. There 
can be no greater misfortune to the head of an institution than 
a sequacious spirit, a servile adherence on the part of his 
teachers. 

Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel ? 

Polonius. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

Hamlet. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Polonius. It is backed like a weasel. 

Hamlet. Or like a whale. 

Polonius. Very like a whale. 

Such a spirit would soon turn teachers from responsible 
beings to mere automata. 

It is sometimes urged that the arrangement between a teacher 
and an institution is altogether a business transaction: ‘So much 
work for so much pay.” How mean and essentially small is such 
a conception of one’s work! Let that idea once prevail in any 
vocation, and it becomes the hardest kind of drudgery. To teach 
the deaf and dumb is as noble a calling as one could well give 
himself to. There may not be—there is not—in it that oppor- 
tunity for growth that belongs to other professions, yet nowhere 
else is a man’s work so nearly a creation as where light and truth 
and intelligence are wrought where darkness once reigned. He 
who stands as chief in such an order of work deserves all that 
is best in those around him. Let us, then, conclude with an old 
sentiment adapted 

The Chief—always right— 
But, right or wrong, the Chief. 


W. G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


ROSWELL HENRY KINNEY. 


Roswett Henry Kinney deserves an honorable place among the 
instructors of the deaf, having labored with faithfulness and suc- 
cess for thirty-three years as teacher, superintendent, and prin- 
cipal. 

He was born in Oswego county, N. Y., April 29th, 1822, 
and began the work to which the best energies of his life were 
given at the Ohio Institution in the autumn of 1852, imme- 
diately after his graduation from Hamilton College, taking his 
diploma as one of his credentials. For the succeeding eleven 
years he was a teacher there, then resigned his position for the 
more perplexing office of first superintendent of the Minnesota 
Institution. As that Institution now has the threefold honor 
of being “ beautiful for situation,” having one of the finest 
buildings in the city of Faribault, and one of the most efficient 
deaf-mute schools in the Union, it is safe to conclude that his 
labors there helped to convince the people that the education 
of the deaf is no fanciful theory, but a feasible measure worthy 
the adoption of every State as a part of its permanent policy. 

His connection with that Institution was made very sadly 
memorable to him and Mrs. Kinney by the death, within seven 
weeks’ time, of their three children, aged, respectively, seven, 
five, and one years. Left entirely childless, they were glad to 
return to Columbus, where they had many fast friends to sym- 
pathize with them in their great bereavement. There, from the 
autumn of 1867 until 1870, he held his old position of teacher. 
In 1871 he again resigned, and accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Nebraska Institution, which had just previously 
been removed to Omaha, and was consequently in an unsettled 
condition. As one who has had every opportunity for judging 
truly has voluntarily testified, “‘ He did not have an easy time 
there.” The fact that he remained seven years can be accounted 
for only on the ground of devotion to the work and such fidelity 
to the duties of his office as won him the cordial support of the 
community. 

While there he made an investment in real estate that he 
hoped would insure a competency for his family, and which cer- 
tainly ought to have done so, it being now highly valuable prop- 
erty; but, owing to a flaw in the title, he had to relinquish his 
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claim. -As he had all along labored under the disadvantage of 
ill health, and greatly needed rest, he felt that loss keenly, but 
bore it with a Christian spirit. 

Anxious that his four children, one son and three daughters, 
who were born after he left Minnesota, should have good school 
privileges, he settled in Iowa City, where he remained until the 
fall of 1880, when he went to the Colorado Institution as a 
teacher, leaving his family in their Iowa home. 

In the summer of 1881 he accepted the position of principal 
of the Texas Institution, going to Austin in good season to 
open the school term in September. There, in the threefold 
capacity of principal, teacher of the high class, and, almost 
daily, chaplain, exercised under the discomforts of getting 
acclimated, and the worry and loneliness of separation from 
his family, the pure gold of his nature was tried, and the strength 
of his devotion to the cause of deaf-mute education was tested 
in a manner that showed a worth and genuineness that won 
him the cordial esteem of all observers who were capable of 
judging between conscientious workers and mere salary winners. 
As vacation approached the general opinion of the Institution 
family was that he would be retained another year, but he him- 
self did not seem sanguine on that point, and one day when the 
only deaf-mute lady teacher, who, having been the first pupil of 
the Texas Institution, was favored with the confidence of the 
whole school, said to him in the writer’s presence: “Will you 
return here next fall?” He modestly replied in sign-phrase : 
“T don’t know;” repeating the words, when she exclaimed, 
“Oh, you must come; the boys like you very much and wont 
let you leave,” adding earnestly, “I think the frequent change 
of principals is bad; it has had a bad effect upon this Institu- 
tion.” Soon after that conversation it became generally known 
that he had been engaged for the ensuing term, and to a few 
friends it was known that a day or two after the contract was 
made he received from the Iowa Institution the offer of a teach- 
er’s position, equally remunerative with his present one, which 
would, by obviating the necessity of moving his family, have 
saved him heavy expense and other risk. For a while he re- 
gretted his contract, but he was too honest to break his prom- 
ise. Having put all his affairs in readiness for the long journey, 
he attended the Instructors’ Convenfion at Jacksonville in 
August, 1882, where he was made the honorary representative 
of the Texas Institution. After that precious meeting with 
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old acquaintances and pleasant forming of new friends he re- 
joined his family at St. Louis, and duly settled down to his 
duties in Austin, continuing them until 1884, having, during the 
latter part of the time there, the proud pleasure of seeing his old- 
est living child, Miss Luetta Kinney, immediately after her grad- 
uation from the Austin High School, appointed a teacher under 
him—a position for which she was well prepared by many years 
of clese association with the deaf. But the hopes of her suc- 
cess in the profession were short lived, as the next year he was 
discharged without any reason being given, and she, with true 
filial consideration, resigned her position. 

He then rented a cottage in a lonely out-of-town locality, and 
taught a district school a short distance off in the country. In 
this situation the family were happy until the morning of Nov. 
20th, 1885. Then, in apparently his usual health, he did his 
ordinary morning work, ate a hearty breakfast, chatting and 
laughing, as was ever the family habit at meals, and sitting 
longer than usual. A little before eight o’clock he went to the 
roof of his carriage-house to do a little repairing before start- 
ing for his school. He soon called his daughter Grace to hand 
him a board, which she did, but ere he had placed it satisfac- 
torily he exclaimed, “I am fainting!” His lips moved again, 
but no sound escaped them. He died almost instantly, with 
his head upon her arm. The verdict of the physician, who 
was promptly sent for, was that death resulted from conges- 
tion of the heart. “Sunday, Nov. 22d, he was buried with the 
usual rites of the Masons, of which Order he was a member. 

That he was a true man at home, as well as in public, we have 
touching testimony from his wife. Alluding to the death of their 
three oldest children, she says: “That was terrible, but nothing 
to this affliction. My husband died so suddenly, without a word, 
or even a look. It is very sad and lonely here.” 

Seldom does the death of an instructor cause more widespread 
regret than did his. Mr. Gillespie, Superintendent of the Iowa 
Institution, says: “ We all feel sad over the death of Prof. Kin- 
ney. He was for years the superintendent here, and we remem- 
ber him with feelings of love and kindness. He was a good man, 
and a Christian. * * * He was well known in this State, and 
his many friends will regret his sudden demise. Nearly his whole 
working life has been given to the work of educating the deaf. 
In him they have lost a dear friend and an incessant worker. 
The impress of his character is left upon many of the deaf of 
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Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Colorado, and Texas, these being 
the States in which his work for them was accomplished.” 

Mr. J. A. McClure, who was at the Nebraska Institution 
during his superintendency there, and knew him long and in- 
timately, gives the following unsolicited tribute : 

“Mr. R. H. Kinney was a man of sterling principle, and was 
thoroughly devoted to his chosen life-work. He was ever kind 
and sympathetic in his disposition, more ready to forgive than 
to punish for any offence. He was always ready to respond 
liberally to calls for charity wherever the suffering needed 
help. The sick of his charge or neighborhood always found 
in him a faithful friend and helper. He was accommodating 
almost to a fault, and would always discommode himself to 
oblige a neighbor. 

“ He was faithful in the discharge of the duties of his office, 
and aimed to do justice to all so far as possible. During his 
work here, of almost eight years, he made many friends and 
accomplished a good work in this young Institution of a new 
State. Only eternity will reveal the true worth of his labors 
here, as they were performed under trying circumstances and 
at a great disadvantage. 

“He was a zealous, Christian man; faithful in church at- 
tendance, and doing all he could to lead his charge in the way of 
life. Though his path was a rough one in this life, we doubt 
not that his reward is great on the other shore.” 


Miss ANGIE FULLER, 
Geneva, Ili. 


THOMAS BROWN. 
Born Fresrvuary 25, 1804: Diep Marca 23, 1886. 


So ended the life of a man who, while he was neither rich 
nor famous, made his way through the world creditably, and 
left his mark therein, having done much for his deaf brethren, 
and being able to look back with satisfaction upon fourscore 
years spent in trying to improve the talents and the limited 
advantages given him. 

He was born in the village of Henniker, N. H. His father, 
Nahum Brown, was a deaf-mute like himself, but never had 
opportunity for education, being’ far advanced in life when the 
art of deaf-mute instruction was introduced into America. He 
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married Miss Abiah Eastman, a hearing neighbor, who was of 
much assistance to him, being a woman of uncommonly good 
sense. He was a successful farmer, and could always make 
himself understood by signs. Uneducated though he was, 
many an anecdote is told of him to show his keen native humor, 
which found ready pantomimic expression and was always ap- 
preciated. He lived to be over eighty-seven, although his last 
years were feeble ones. 

Thomas Brown entered the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Hartford, Conn., as a pupil, May 22, 1822, being 
then eighteen years of age. His native town annually assisted 
him in paying his educational expenses until legislative action 
rendered it unnecessary. He remained a pupil for five years, 
aud resided at the Asylum for two years longer, occupied in the 
cabinet-shop and in monitorial capacity. The letters which he 
wrote home during his pupilage—a number of which were found 
among his papers— show his progress to have been uncommonly 
rapid, his appreciation of advantages keen, and his moral sen- 
sibilities to have been aroused and cultivated. They also evince 
an anxiety that others of the deaf should come to the same 
knowledge. 

He left Hartford in 1829 at the solicitation of his parents. 
He had other plans in life, and opportunity seemed to offer for 
him to carry them out in the Ohio Institution; but his filial 
affection overruled everything and sent him back to care for his 
parents while they lived, and, as it afterwards proved, to spend 
the remainder of his life (fifty-seven years) upon the same farm, 
and finally be laid to rest in the same quiet cemetery. 

He married April 1, 1832, Miss Mary Smith, a deaf-mute 
of Chilmark, Mass., by whom he had two children: a hear- 
ing daughter who died young, and a deaf-mute son, Thomas 
Lewis, who has been for many years a teacher in the Michi- 
gan Institution. Mrs. Brown was an amiable woman, with fine 
sensibilities, large-hearted, intelligent, and industrious, and an 
ornament to society in Henniker. Her death was a severe blow 
to her husband. Some years later he married a hearing woman, 
Mrs. Sophia Sumner, of Leeds, Maine, who survives him. 

Mr. Brown was a fine-looking man, of tall and rather slen- 
der but powerful build. He had a fine large head, with gray 
eyes; high forehead, slightly receding; hair naturally brown, 
turned white in later life; and a full beard of reddish color, 
streaked with white. At conventions of the deaf he towered 
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above his brethren like Saul of old, and always evinced a lively in- 
terest in the proceedings, in which he took no insignificant part. 
He was a successful farmer, always knowing how his affairs 
stood, keeping a strict account of all out-goes and inéomes. 
He was practical, methodical, deliberate, and far-seeing. Slow 
in making up his mind, he was correspondingly firm after arriv- 
ing at a conclusion. He was not demonstrative; he was quiet 
but “set” in his opinions, but never held an opinion for which 
he could not give substantial reasons. The redeeming feature 
of this “setness” was that he was always open to conviction, 
from whatever quarter it might come. 

In politics he took an active part, and also in town affairs, 
with both of which he was familiar. He often wrote speeches 
to be read at political gatherings, school meetings, and the 
like. He was sent as a delegate from his native town, in 
1851, to the Democratic Convention to nominate State officers, 
and was a member of various other political gatherings. His 
speeches show sound, good sense, and were not without influ- 
ence. He was a Democrat of the Jeffersonian type, and could 
maintain his ground well. 

Of religion he made no public profession until late in life ; 
but his daily walk was one which none could impute to other 
than Christian motives. He left behind him a diary and other 
papers, in which, for many years, in addition to his business 
transactions, he jotted down his thoughts and feelings. Through 
all, whatever the circumstances-—and he had his full share of 
adversity and affliction—there is apparent a deep sense of sub- 
mission to the good Father of us all, grateful recognition of 
mercies received, expressions of thankfulness, and a deep 
sense of his own insignificance and unworthiness. His main 
reason for making no public profession of religion earlier in 
life—he was not lacking in a knowledge of creeds, for he had 
studied them extensively—may probably be found in the fol- 
lowing, which is incorporated into his diary : 

When a Congressman once asked Mr. Lincoln why he did not join 
some church, he replied: ‘‘ Because I found difficulty, without mental 
reservation, in giving my assent to their long and complicated con- 
fessions of faith. When any church will inscribe over the altar the 
Saviour’s condensed statement of law and gospel—Thou shalt love the 


Lord thy God with all thy heart, and all thy soul, and all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself—that church will I join with all my heart.” 


While Mr. Brown was very independent, he was always ready 
to hear the other side. He would yield to the dictates of con- 
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science, but rarely bowed to the whispers of policy. Isms were 
his abhorrence. Himself overflowing with gratitude for all fa- 
vors, and always planning benefits for others, because he him- 
self had been benefited, ingratitude, of all things, cut him to 
the heart. 

As a farmer he was intensely practical, and had much more 
of an eye for the useful than for the beautiful. This he some- 
times showed in a striking way. He was once taken through 
the Public Garden of Boston by a friend. who descanted elo- 
quently upon the beauties thereof. Mr. Brown took it all in 
silence, except to object to such expense in caring simply for 
flowers, and walked on with bent head and indifferent air un- 
til, in passing a flower-bed, he espied a lonely stalk of Indian 
corn growing there. Then he straightened to his full height; 
his indifference vanished, and he expressed his pleasure at hav- 
ing “ discovered at least one useful plant in that vast expanse 
of wastefulness.” 

He was a hard worker. He was constantly improving his 
farm as much as his means allowed. He built miles of sub- 
stantial stone fence, which still remain as monuments of his 
industry. His cattle, vegetables, and poultry were no strangers 
at county fairs, and brought him many a premium. He was a 
good horseman, a reliable wheat-grower, a good neighbor, and 
a respected citizen. He was ofa sociable nature; had a keen 
sense of humor, and a peculiarly dry wit of his own, which, if 
it did not crop out on every occasion, had the virtue of inva- 
riably “ going home” when it did show itself. 

He was never known to grumble at his deprivation of speech 
and hearing. There is no trace of dissatisfaction with his lot 
in life to be found in any of his writings, but an expressed de- 
termination to do the best he could. Although living in a some- 
what secluded part of the Granite State, his house was the fa- 
vorite and frequent resort of those who knew him, and his hos- 
pitable roof has sheltered many who loved and honored him. 
Some yet living can recall many pleasant associations connected 
with the old farm-house among the hills. 

Mr. Brown was always willing to do his share, and more, to 
forward any plan which promised to promote the welfare of his 
class. It was under his roof that the Constitution of the New 
England Gallaudet Association—the first organization of its 
kind in the country—was framed by a committee of deaf-mutes 
appointed for the purpose. He was the first president of the 
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Association and held the office for twelve years, and was an 
honorary member for life thereafter, never losing his interest 
therein. It was at the Second Convention of the Association, 
held at Concord, N. H., in Sept., 1856, that the Rev. Wm. W. 
Turner, in a speech at the banquet, alluded to Mr. Brown as 
“The Mute Cincinnatus of America,” a title which clung to him 
ever thereafter. He originated the idea of a testimonial to 
Messrs. Gallaudet and Clerc, the pioneers in American deaf- 
mute instruction, which took the form of a silver pitcher and 
salver, appropriately inscribed to each of them. He was Presi- 
dent of the day on the occasion of the presentation, Sept. 26, 
1850. He was first Vice-President of the Gallaudet National 
Monument Association, President of the National Clerc Me- 
morial Union, and first Chairman and then President of the 
Granite State Deaf-Mute Mission, organized by himself. He 
was also a member of the Gallaudet Centennial Memorial Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and a Trustee of the Beverly, Mass., Indus- 
trial School. In all these positions he worked faithfully for the 
objects in view, and the success of more than one of them was 
largely due to his personal efforts and to his far-seeing shrewd- 
ness. 

His farm—127 acres—was divided into lots of mowing, pas- 
turage, tillage, orchard, woodland, sugar-bush, etc., and each 
lot had a name—was dedicated to some friend or relative. 
The Rev. Wm. W. Turner once visited him and found him at 
work in a certain lot. That lot was ever after known as the 
Turner lot. There was a Gallaudet lot, a Clerc lot, a Peet lot, 
a Weld lot, and others. Thus did the practical and grateful 
old farmer keep green the memory of his benefactors and his 
friends. 

Any one watching him at work on his farm would soon have 
evidence that his attention to the work in hand was largely 
mechanical, and that his thoughts were elsewhere. He always 
carried a note-book and pencil about him, and would often drop 
hoe or rake, or stop his plow in the furrow, to jot down an idea 
or record a conclusion. These jottings he wrote out at leisure, 
putting many of them to practical use and leaving more bebind 
well worth using by others. 

He was well acquainted with common law; was a thorough 
student of human nature, and could “see through a mill-stone ” 
as far as most men. He was never ashamed to confess igno- 
rance and ask for information; and, having a retentive mem- 
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ory, seldom had to ask for a repetition. He was a genial old 
man and made friends wherever he went. One side of his face 
had a habit of slightly twitching at intervals, giving it a pecu- 
liar expression. This was the result of meeting an ox in a 
barn doorway when a child. The animal tossed him out of the 
way, tearing open one side of his face and impairing his con- 
trol of the facial muscles. Physically powerful, his grasp was 
frank and bearty, and often unintentionally made the slenderer 
hands of others ache. He generally wrote with a quill, making 
his own pens, and excellent ones, too. 

In his later years there was considerable correspondence and 
conversation between him and the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, con- 
cerning religious matters, especially baptism. During a visit 
which the reverend gentleman made to West Henniker in 
Feb., 1885, the subject was again referred to, and Mr. Brown 
received the ordinance then and there. As Dr. Gallaudet ex- 


presses it: 

“T had prayed earnestly that it might be my privilege to re- 
ceive my venerable friend into the Church of Christ by Holy Bap- 
tism. * * * Iam very sure he received that Holy Sacrament 
in the right spirit. I never performed the mysterious act with 


greater pleasure. My old friend had often told me that he had 
held me as an infant in his arms, and now it was my turn to take 
him, figuratively, in my arms—I the minister of Christ and he 
the little child. I believe the angels have borne him to the rest 
of Paradise. He was a good man, and did much for his deaf- 
mute brethren.” 

For some time before his death he was feeble, and able to get 
about but little, but he kept his diary regularly up to March 12. 
On his eighty-second birthday, February 25, he expresses him- 
self as “thankful to Divine Mercy, who has graciously blessed 
me to live till to-day. Let Him be precious to me awhile at His 
wisdom.” His last entry, March 12, is made in a hand which 
differs but little from that of more vigorous days, and closes thus: 
“May Almighty God be merciful to me and teach me to love and 
praise Him.” 

After this, his bodily strength slowly failed, but his mind was 
clear to the last. His son Thomas was with him during the 
closing days of his long pilgrimage. Early in the morning of 
March 23, Mr. Brown awoke and very quietly requested Mrs. 
Brown to call Thomas, as the end was near. Mrs. Brown 
stepped into the next room and instantly returned with Thomas, 
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but the patriarch soon passed away, without sign or strug- 
gle. 

The funeral was plain, as was consistent with the life and 
known wishes of the deceased. In his right hand was placed 
a gray goose quill—his favorite, with which he had written 
much, and which was supposed to be the last he used. He was 
buried by the side of his first wife, Mary, who had preceded 
him to the “ Land of the Leal” nearly twenty-five years. 

For him death had no sting. How should it, when it but 
flung wide the gates of immortality and ushered him into a new 
existence with all his faculties unimpaired? Over him the grave 
had no victory, for it was but the entrance to eternal life. 


WM. MARTIN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Teacher in the Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 


JARED AUGUSTUS AYRES. 


Ir 1s, I think, an axiom of the profession that the attitude of 
a teacher toward his pupils—the manner in which his person- 
ality impresses them—is one of the most, if not the most, 
powerful of the influences he can bring to bear to form their 
characters and awaken interest and enthusiasm in their studies. 
It is, therefore, just, that those entering the profession should 
be expected to give this matter careful consideration, instead of 
leaving it, as too many are prone to do, to be decided by the 
chance of their natural temperament and their habit, or want 
of habit, of self-control. Upon the teacher of the deaf, more 
especially, is this incumbent ; for the children under his instruc- 
tion, separated from the care of parents and all home influences, 
must look to him for all of their moral as well as their mental 
training. 

But no two are likely to agree as to just what this bearing 
should be: whether the teacher should be to his pupils an 
omniscient being whose word is oracular and whose frown is 
death, or simply a kind-hearted guide along the thorny path, 
hiding the thorns under the roses and smoothing the rough 
places for the tender feet; or whether it is best to combine 
these two types. Some may hold what seems to me the more 
correct view, that no particular attitude can be outlined for 
universal adoption ; that the matter is one of such varied com- 
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plexity as to be governed chiefly by circumstances, and not by 
any formula or set rules. 

However this may be, there are certain broad general princi-' 
ples to which every teacher must remain steadfast, and which 
none can ignore without great detriment to his influence and 
his work ; and for the elucidation of these principles, it seems 
to me there is no better way than a study of the methods and 
attitudes of those instructors who have been eminently success- 
ful in their work, and are distinguished for the strong bene- 
ficial influence they exerted over their pupils. 

For this purpose no better subject can be presented than Mr. 
Jared A. Ayres, who for thirty-one years was connected with the 
American Asylum, first as a primary teacher and afterwards as 
the instructor of its high class. His memory is, I know, affec- 
tionately cherished by every oneof the large number who came 
under his teaching ; and, as one of these, I present this brief 
and necessarily imperfect sketch. It is simply the mature sum- 
ming up of the impressions of his teacher made upon an imma- 
ture boy during four years of school-room association. Of Mr. 
Ayres’s life outside that sanctuary, and in any other relation, I 
have no knowledge whatever. This knowledge is needed to 
form a symmetrical estimate of his character, and for it we must 
look to one of his associates in the profession. 

From the imperfect point of view of the pupil it is hard to 
fix the measure of Mr. Ayres’s success ; for who shall say how 
much of the praiseworthy development of the youth who studied 
under him was not due to those primary teachers who had 
shaped all their younger years? Nor can much stress be laid 
upon the proportionately larger number of highly intelligent 
men and women who have risen from under his instruction ; 
for it must be remembered that his classes were always the 
cream of the Institution. But if the unqualified respect and 
affection of his pupils of whatever grade, their faithfulness 
and obedience in all their tasks, the sharp rivalry among those 
of anything like equality in natural gifts, and the extreme rarity 
of shirks, may be taken as a criterion of the teacher’s success, 
then was Mr. Ayres the most successful of teachers. 

And it is to this power of awakening such feelings and exact- 
ing such obedience and application that we must attribute the 
success of any of his pupils in acquiring knowledge, rather than 
to the excellence of his methods of teaching. For Mr. Ayres not 
only had no elaborate drill-system, no patent forcing processes, 
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no adroit stratagems to beguile the halting mind up the stony 
paths of the ancient hill, but he did not even seem to be much 
interested in the subjects he taught. These evidently occupied 
his mind very little outside of the few minutes during which 
he was questioning the class upon the day’s lesson. While we 
were otherwise engaged, he was usually pacing back and forth, 
deep buried in problems connected with those inventions which 
he made and patented from time to time. He always adopted 
the courses outlined by, the text-books without rearrangement 
or abridgment, although they were usually so long that it 
could be foreseen they would have to be dropped at points 
where all the study bestowed on them would then be of little 
value so far as the subjects themselves were concerned. And 
it was his habit to let us study principles with very little, if any, 
illustration. 

I remember with what enthusiasm and intense rivalry the 
class pursued the study of botany almost to the point where 
the analysis of plants begins, and then had to drop it without 
having examined a single flower; and, during the whole course, 
it was neither exacted nor suggested that we should go to 
growing plants for illustration—that being supplied only by 
the pictures in the book. 

It was pretty much the same in astronomy, except that the 
witching time o’ night, and the rare opportunities of indulging 
in a little sentiment with the girls while the professor was 
focusing the glass and seeking his object, made astronomical 
research rather more popular and the class more importunate 
for star-gazing trips to the city reservoir. 

But this want of thoroughness was in part due to the in- 
determinate character of the high class course, and to the 
great range of studies which the instructor was expected to 
teach. This course was, in a general way, to give the finishing 
touches to the education of those who had shown ability in the 
primary course ; to impart a flexibility sadly wanting in minds 
long drilled in rattling the dry bones of the English language ; 
to lead pupils to look beyond the school-room and their im- 
mediate surroundings into the world of broader knowledge and 
life. This course lacked the sharp, definite outline of those of 
the grammar and preparatory schools for the hearing, because 
there was nothing to induce this greater definiteness—no col- 
lege to prepare for, no cast-iron standard to overcome, no 
honors to break health and hearts in striving to achieve. 
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Yet, under all these disadvantages, Mr. Ayres seems to me to 
have held fast to certain definite aims, even neglecting such 
studies as those I have instanced to attain them. He never 
lost sight, in a multitude of details, of the broadening, limber- 
ing purpose of his teaching ; he was fully alive to the vital im- 
portance of giving his scholars a good command of written 
language, and, to that end, he was incessant in the daily exer- 
cises in composition, compelling us to spend much of the day 
in answering off hand in writing written questions on a wide 
range of subjects. These questions also served his purpose in 
drawing our thoughts and reading to matters he deemed im- 
portant, and furnished material on which to exercise our fledg- 
ling judgments and powers of description. I recall three of 
them: “What is the ‘Staff of Life?’” “Why should we look 
upon the secession of the Southern States more in sorrow than 
in anger?” “How does an engine make a steamboat go?” 

His purpose to broaden our mental horizon was also furthered 
by his encouragement to hold and express opinion. This we 
did with great freedom, he standing ready to temper it with 
Christian charity, but never dogmatically condemning any ex- 
pression of it that was evidently sincere. This trait was of 
value ; it taught his pupils to think, and built up their self-re- 
spect; and when they found that their opinions were given 
some weight by one whom they respected so much, it had the 
sobering effect of making them more careful in forming and ex- 
pressing them. 

This was supplemented by his exaction of self-help before 
application to him was permitted. “ Explain this word, please,” 
would be a frequent appeal from those new members of the 
class who had acquired that baleful habit of looking upon their 
teachers as walking encyclopedic-dictionaries created for their 
especial benefit. ‘ There’s the dictionary,” would be the quiet 
response ; and as the puzzled seeker after knowledge rested his 
dubious gaze on that ponderous tome, the knowing smile would 
flicker round the class and show previous experiences of this 
process of breaking in. 

So much for his methods of teaching. As for his bearing to- 
ward his class, I cannot designate it otherwise than perfect. 
Possessed of that peculiar evenness of temper that seems to 
know no perturbation from any vexations whatever, he was 
ever to us a strong, calm, cheerful, charitable man, gifted with 
a limitless toleration for all things human, and tender as a 
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mother with all our petty weaknesses. We never once during 
the four years saw him in the least angry or impatient, nor have 
I ever met with one who had. That calm, strong front pre- 
sented no vulnerable points to the mischievous youth who 
wished to “stir up the teacher.” No one ever tried it more 
than once. The offender, whatever his motive, always had an 
indefinable sensation of helplessly sinking in the estimation of 
the whole world, as that quiet shake of the head and saddened 
look was directed toward him. It was enough. 

He.was scrupulously just and impartial in his treatment of 
all, but his was a Christ-like impartiality that distinguished as 
to intention. He must have been very unreasonable indeed who 
cherished any vindictiveness against Mr. Ayres; for he was 
strictly impersonal in all his decisions. He good-humoredly 
brushed aside all our disputes which came to him for arbitra- 
tion, refusing to arbitrate between us, unless the matter was 
submitted to him in writing with no mention of names, but em- 
bodied in a hypothetical case. Under these restrictions we of- 
ten referred our disagreements to him as toa court of last 
resort. This trait, I think, is a key to much of Mr. Ayres’s in- 
fluence. 

He was also very careful not to wound the amour-propre of 
any one, and, if he saw it done, he took pains to make things 
even in some indirect, inoffensive way. For instance, it once 
happened that he asked a dark; curly-headed boy, who was 
taunted with a fictitious resemblance to a negro, to do an errand 
for him. One of his class-mates remarked, as the boy rose to 
do as bid, that “Mr. Ayres rightly picked out one of the race 
born to serve to do his errands.” This was observed by the 
teacher, but no notice was taken of it until he wanted some 
wood for his fire, when he quietly requested the one guilty of 
the taunt to fetch it. When the boy returned with his arms 
full, he resolved to get even in a small way by making Mr. 
Ayres open the door for him, and knocked; but Mr. Ayres, 
divining his purpose, let him knock until he was tired, and then, 
when he opened the door himself, he saw his discomfiture 
sealed by the quiet chuckle of his teacher. 

Lastly, he was the easiest of men to approach. He be- 
grudged us no sudden recall from those inventive abstractions 
I have referred to, but responded with a cheerful alacrity and 
attended to our wants with a sympathetic earnestness that was 
a pledge of fair and generous treatment. He had no ridicule 
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for our most absurd questions, not even a smile; and, if pre- 
sented in all sincerity, he would gently point out the error and 
set us right. And sowe went to him with no timorousness 
of spirit; and, from day to day, year in, year out, that same 
kindly, serious, 16th-century face and quiet manner greeted us 
in the accustomed place; and we learned to know that just 
there, in that atmosphere of peace, we should ever find our 
calm, cheerful, charitable, gravely humorous, firm and abiding 
“ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

And thus will he ever remain pictured to the inward eye of 
all who learned to love him in the “dear old Hartford days,” 
whose dearness were but half as great were his dear memory 
erased from the tablets of our minds. 


JOHN B. HOTCHKISS, M. A., 
Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 


THE CAUSES OF DEAFNESS.* 


AssocIATED as you constantly are with those who are deprived 
of the important special sense that of all others permits of a 
free and ready interchange of thought, it is but natural that 
you should, having the welfare of each other and your pupils 
at heart, take a deep interest in the subject of deafness and its 
causes. That you may understand the causes that are instru- 
mental in the production of deafness, it is essential that the 
mechanism of the auditory apparatus in the aggregate be 
studied as well as the various functions of its concrete parts. 
In seeking for information regarding a disordered condition of 
a mechanism, animate or inanimate, a knowledge of its natural 
or normal state becomes of primary importance. Before at- 
tempting, therefore, to acquaint you with the causes of deaf- 
ness, I shall, with your kind permission, briefly summarize the 
salient features of the anatomical construction of the ear; at 
the same time interpolating what may seem to be advantageous 
regarding the function of various parts, thus combining the 
anatomy and physiology of the organ of hearing. 

Subservient to this plan we may study the structure of the 
ear progressively from without, following the course of a 


*Read April 13, 1886, before the Association of the Faculty and In- 
structors of the New York Institution, and by that body transmitted to 
the Annals for publication. 
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sound wave as it enters the ear to become instrumental in the 
production of auditory sensation. Noisés and sounds, harmo- 
nious and discordant, result from a vibratory motion of the 
atmosphere. As the circles of disturbance extend radiately 
one after another when a stone is let fall into a placid pool of 
water; as rays of light vibrate in traversing the atmosphere, as 
is seen by permitting them to enter a small crevice in the win- 
dow ; so does a sound wave travel through space until it comes 
in contact with a denser medium. For your convenience we 
will subdivide the ear into three parts before proceeding fur- 
ther : 

First: The external ear, embracing the portion that is situ- 
ated upon the outside of the head, including the so-called 
external auditory canal. 

Second: The middle ear, which is separated from the ex- 
ternal by the membrana tympani or drum. 

Third: The internal ear, situated wholly within the petrous 
or hard portion of the temporal bone. 

In the act of hearing, all three of these divisions participate, 
and in the order named. The chief function of the external 
ear is to collect the sound waves and transmit them by way of 
the auditory canal to the tympanum or drum, which is thereby 
caused to vibrate by their impinging upon its external surface. 

It may be here remarked that the drum is a tense fibrous 
membrane stretched across the internal end of the external 
auditory canal, and serves as a partition wall between said 
caval and the cavity of the middle ear. Investigation of the 
latter reveals it to be a simple air-chamber, having bony walls, 
and one opening directly in communication with the externa] 
world through a tube known as the Eustachian, which opens 
into the upper part of the respiratory tract at or near the 
juncture of the nose and pharynx. The middle ear is lined 
throughout by a mucous membrane continuous with that of 
the Eustachian tube and naso-pharyngeal space. It is in com- 
munication with the internal ear by means of two openings, 
known as the fenestra rotunda and ovalis, or round and oval 
windows, respectively ; which, however, are covered by the mu- 
cous membrane before mentioned. It is also connected with 
the air spaces termed mastoid cells, found existing in the mas- 
toid portion of the temporal bone; which is readily distin- 
guished by placing your fingers upon the prominence imme- 
diately behind the ear, known to phrenologists as the bump of 
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destructiveness. The mastoid cells are useful to the sense of 
hearing by permitting of more space for the vibrations of the 
atmosphere. “In cases of deafness arising from obliteration 
of the Eustachian tube, it was formerly the practice to make 
an opening into the mastoid cells in order to admit free access 
of air into the tympanum. The success attending this pro- 
ceeding induced Just Berger, physician to the King: of Den- 
mark, to have the operation done upon himself; but he died 
twelve days afterwards from extension of inflammation to the 
membranes of the brain; and the death of this illustrious man 
brought the operation into disrepute.” * 

Referring to the internal side of the drum, we find adherent 
to it a chain of small bones, known as the auditory ossicles, 
which chain stretches across the cavity of the middle ear to 
be found lodged upon the membrane covering the oval win- 
dow. The ossicles are three in number, known as the mal- 
leus, incus, and stapes, or mallet, anvil, and stirrup, respect- 
ively. They are connected by perfect joints, so as to form a 
continuous chain. They extend across the cavity of the tym- 
panum, and the mucous membrane lining it is reflected over 
them. The handle of the mallet bone is attached to the drum 
at one end of the chain, and the foot-piece of the stirrup bone 
to the membrane covering the oval window at the other. 

Continuing our observations beyond this latter point, we come 
upon the cavity of the internal ear, in which is situated the va- 
rious intricate mechanism by which the appreciation of sound 
waves of various lengths is communicated to the brain and a 
certain sound is recognized. The internal ear is known as the 
labyrinth, and should you attempt a careful study of each of its 
component parts, you would doubtless consider it well named. 
It comprises the following prominent features: The vestibule, 
the semi-circular canals, the cochlea, and the auditory nerve. 
Within the vestibule is situated the principal expansion of the 
auditory nerve upon what is called the saccule. It is an 
irregularly-shaped cavity with osseous walls, and is connected 
with the middle ear by the fenestra ovalis. It communicates 
with the semi-circular canals by five openings. The semi-cir- 
cular canals are three in number, and are supposed by some to 
perform no part in the process of hearing. The cochlea is so 
named from its resemblance to the common snail. It is sup- 
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posed that one of its functions permits of a discrimination be- 
tween tones. It is connected with the middle ear by the fenes- 
tra rotunda. The auditory nerve, or the portio mollis, is the 
nerve of the sense of hearing, and is distributed only to the in- 
ternal ear. It arises from the region of the floor of the fourth 
ventricle in the brain, and is also connected wiih the gray mat- 
ter of the medulla oblongata. It enters the meatus auditorius 
in company with the facial nerve. It is distributed to the coch- 
lea, vestibule, and semi-circular canals. 

As it is not the purpose at present to devote too much time 
to intricacies of an anatomical or physiological nature, we will 
refrain from any finer distinctions or subdivisions. Sound waves 
are admitted by all to be collected by the external ear and passed 
on to the drum, which, being thrown into vibratory motion, im- 
parts the same to the chain of ossicles upon its internal surface, 
and is by them transmitted to the mechanism of the internal ear. 
The middle ear is, in health, occupied by atmospheric air; the 
essentiality of this condition becoming apparent when the neces- 
sity of the equilibrity of the drum is remembered. For your 
present needs, it matters but little whether one or more of the 
infinitesimal appurtenances of the inner ear are affected by sound 
waves; a practical understanding of the abnormal conditions 
arising in consequence of disease being all-sufficient. 

We come now to the subject of the causes producing deaf- 
ness. The term deafness implies an inability to hear, from any 
cause, and may vary in degree from a slight lowering of the 
faculty of aural appreciation to a condition of absolute non- 
perception of all sounds. The term deafness, in its applica- 
tion to a given case, does not, therefore, convey a knowledge 
of the degree in which this special sense is wanting. The term 
“deaf and dumb” ordinarily implies the existence of a total loss 
of hearing in such individuals, so far as the practicability of the 
residual faculty of audition is concerned; although an absolute 
abolition of this sense may not exist. It may be, in general, 
asserted that any deviation from a healthy state will so interfere 
with the mechanism of hearing as to impair its acuity. 

Deafness may be classified, according to the disordered con- 
ditions producing it, as follows: 

Foreign bodies within the external auditory canal. 

Inflammation and disease of the walls of the external auditory 
canal. 

Inflammation and disease of the membrana tympani or drum. 
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Inflammation and disease of the middle ear structures. 
Inflammation and disease of the Eustachian tube. 
Inflammation and disease of the internal ear and its structures. 
The impaction of foreign substances in the external auditory 
canal, such as wax and dust, are often sufficient to produce a 
considerable degree of deafness, and at times a total suppression 
of hearing. The subsequent removal of such foreign matter 
from the canal ordinarily restores the function intact, provided 
no organic trouble has supervened. The manner by which such 
trifles, comparatively, produce such imposing subjective symp- 
toms is due to the fact that 4 complete stoppage of the canal 
prevents the sound waves from coming in contact with the 
drum of the ear, and, unless the foreign substance lie directly 
in contact with the drum, it is almost impossible for the latter 
to respond to the impact of the same. A complete closure of 
the canal, owing to inflammation of its walls, with consequent 
swelling, may produce like symptoms or considerable deafness. 
Inflammation of the drum rarely, if ever, occurs independent of 
a diseased condition of the auditory canal or of the middle ear. 
It may be said here, however, that perforations of the drum are 
frequent and do not per se produce deafness. Inflammation is 
the most prolific cause of deafness, and may be dependent upon 
either local trouble within the organ of hearing or upon a gen- 
eral systemic disorder, as scarlet’ and other eruptive fevers. 
Among the pupils at this Institution at present, about two hun- 
dred have their deafness ascribed to such causes, eighty-eight 
being recorded as due to scarlet fever alone. Inconsidering the 
evil effects upon the organs of hearing due to inflammatory 
processes, it is incumbent upon you to bearin mind the delicacy 
of the structure of the mucous membrane in general, in con- 
junction with the fact that such a membrane lines the internal 
surface of the middle ear throughout, in portions of which it 
is even less rugged than in more exposed positions, as the 
nose and mouth. Inflammation of the middle ear of an acute’ 
character is developed in the act of taking cold, and is, prop- 
erly speaking, a catarrh of the mucous membrane of the parts. 
It is also due, as we have seen, to the eruptive fevers. When 
dependent upon either cause it is likely to involve the ear by 
continuity of tissue through the Eustachian tube. The activity 
of the process is dependent upon circumstances, as are the ulti- 
mate effects in each case regarding the impairment of the sense 
of hearing. So long as the inflammatory process is confined to 
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that portion of the membrane lining the middle ear the audi- 
tory nerve will not necessarily be affected, although deafness 
may ensue to a greater or less degree in consequence of a sus- 
pension of the functional requirements of the intermediate 
accessories of hearing therein situated. 

A catarrhal inflammation of the middle ear may be completely 
recovered from, whether it owes its origin to cold or to an erup- 
tive fever; as witness the many cases among children who so 
suffer, with a subsequent rupture of the drum and an escape of 
the contents of the tympanic cavity. It is well known that in- 
flammation often results in new tissue formation, which is but 
poorly nourished and eventually contracts and thus binds parts 
in comparative solidity. Such a result, occurring within the 
cavity of the middle ear, can but derange the conducting media 
for sound waves and cause an interference with their functions. 

Provided the mucous membrane or the middle ear presents 
what is known as an hypertrophied condition, with the points 
of articulation of the ossicles anichylosed or adherent, or, possi- 
bly, the whole chain of ossicles with the drum sloughed away, 
as frequently happens, the sense of hearing necessarily be- 
comes abridged. 

A granular condition, which is often engrafted upon an acute 
inflammation of the same membrane, will also derange the fac- 
ulty of hearing; perhaps, by occluding the passage into the 
Eustachian tube, and thus preventing the entrance of air into 
the cavity of the middle ear, in which condition the pressure 
of the column of air upon the drum from without depresses 
it, and by thus preventing its oscillatory response to the im- 
pact of sound waves incapacitates it for the performance of its 
vibratory function. Chronic catarrhal inflammation of the 
middle ear, involving as it does the inner side of the drum 
membrane, produces in the latter a thickened condition which 
prevents its free vibratory response to sound waves. Again, 
the cavity of the middle ear, when the mucous membrane is 
thickened and inflamed, becomes encroached upon, and less 
space is allowed for the vibration of the residual air contained 
therein. Inflammation may extend from the middle ear to the 
cavity of the inner ear by continuity of tissue and thus involve 
the terminals of the auditory nerve. As a rule, however, where 
middle ear trouble is found existing sufficient even to produce 
such inconvenience as warrants medical interference, the nerve 
is found to be but slightly, if at all, affected. An occlusion of 
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the Eustachian tube by inflammation, no matter how induced, 
will interfere with hearing, as such closure prevents an equi- 
librity of air pressure upon the drum and the necessities for 
the transmission of sound are wanting. 

To inflammations of the brain or its coverings is frequently 
ascribed deafness, which, when occurring under such circum- 
stances, is too often irremediable ; owing to the fact that in 
these cases the auditory nerve terminals have been involved in 
the inflammatory process, and they are of too delicate a nature 
to survive such demolition. Probably an acute inflammation 
of the internal ear is rarely met with that is not dependent 
upon a direct poisoning of the system or secondary to cerebral 
or middle ear trouble. Cerebro-spinal meningitis occasions a 
considerable number of cases of total deafness; sixty or more 
of the pupils here having lost their hearing by such cause. To 
brain fever is ascribed about half as many cases, or thirty ; while 
to other and unknown causes are ascribed about twenty-five per 
cent. of all the cases at this Institution, which latter shows of 
how little service is the present method of collating facts for 
statistical purposes. Injuries to the head, such as falls and 
blows upon the cranium, may lead to a loss of hearing, as a 
consequence of derangement thereby produced to the contents 
of the internal ear. Tumors of the brain by pressure upon 
the auditory nerve can produce atrophy of the same, when 
total deafness on the side so involved will necessarily ensue. 

A congenital deficiency or faulty development of the acoustic 
apparatus is another cause of deafness, although it is generally 
conceded by more competent observers that but a small pro- 
portion of the cases of so-called congenital deaf-mutes owe 
their affliction to such origin. Undoubtedly, in the majority of 
such cases, could the truth be known, post-natal changes would 
be found to have occurred sufficient to atcount for the defect. 
The more common forms of simple impairment of hearing arise 
from interference with the acoustic mechanism dependent upon 
injuries and disease, similar to those before described. The in- 
ability of the followers of medical science to obviate certain 
forms of total deafness results from the impossibility of eradi- 
cating various pathological changes found to exist. The organ 
of hearing being enclosed in a bony envelope is beyond the 
reach of justifiable surgery for the relief of many of its de- 
rangements, especially those occurring within the inner ear. 
Disorders of the middle ear are often benefited by operative 
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and medicinal treatment, particularly such as are caused by in- 
flammatory and catarrhal troubles. The advisability and im- 
portance of early attention to incipient deafness, especially 
when occurring in children, cannot be over-estimated and should 
never be overlooked or slighted by parents and guardians. 
Notwithstanding that this brief paper is inadequate to elucidate 
such an important topic as deafness in all its details, it is to be 
hoped that it may have at least served to stimulate what was 
heretofore, perhaps, but a latent interest regarding the subject. 
F. C. RILEY, M. D., 
Ophthalmologist and Otologist to the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Central New York Institution.—Mrs. Esther Flint, late assist- 
ant matron of this Institution, died on the 22d of May last of epi- 
lepsy. “Mrs. Flint,” says the Register, “came to us six years 
ago, and a more efficient officer the Institution never had.” 

Cuba Institution.—The Rev. Job Turner writes that he vis- 
ited the Cuba Institution at Havana (Annals, xxviii, 141) in 
April last and found that it was temporarily closed from want 
of funds. He saw the principal, Mr. Biosca, who told him he 
hoped soon to receive an order from the Spanish government 
to re-establish the school on a firmer foundation than formerly. 


Esslingen ( Wiirtemberg) Institution.—Mr. Ulrich Karl 
Schéttle, from 1861 to 1881 head-teacher in this Institution, 
and for thirty-two years a frequent and valued contributor 
to the Organ, died on the 23d of April last, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. 


Lilinois Institution.—A “chime” steam whistle has been placed 
upon the pinnacle at the tower of the boiler-house, and so many 
of the pupils perceive its signals that it is not necessary to em- 
ploy any other means to arouse them from sleep in the morning. 
A system of signals has been arranged by which the weather in- 
dications are sounded upon the whistle every day at noon. “As 
steam is always up, and an engineer on duty day and night, the 
whistle will be available and of incalculable benefit as an alarm 
to the inmates in case of fire.” 
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Iowa Institution.—A committee was appointed by the last 
legislature to investigate certain charges of cruelty, neglect, 
and extravagance that had been brought against the superin- 
tendent and matron. We are informed that the investigation 
was conducted in such a way as to make it difficult for the ac- 
cused to defend themselves; that they were not allowed coun- 
sel, nor to cross-examine the witnesses, nor even to be present 
while most of the testimony was given; and that they were not 
granted a copy of the evidence, at its close, from which to make 
up their reply. The committee reported that the charge of cru- 
elty was not sustained, but that the other charges of “ failure to 
care for the sick,” “neglect to procure proper and sufficient food, 
both as to quantity and. quality,” and—rather inconsistently with 
the last specification, it would seem—“ failure to economize in 
the management of the Institution,” were sustained. The com- 
mittee recommended the discharge of the superintendent and 
matron at the close of the present school year, and the board 
of trustees, which was in harmony with the superintendent, was 
changed by the appointment of new members. Whether the 
new board will think the interests of the Institution require 
them to comply with this recommendation we do not know ; 
but, whatever the result, we are sure Mr. Hammond’s friends 
in the profession will feel, with us, that the report of the com- 
mittee weighs but lightly against the character he has built up 
during his eighteen years’ work as a teacher and superintendent 
in schools for the deaf—the character of a kind-hearted, upright, 
faithful, and honorable man. 


Minnesota School.—Miss Abbie Axtell, a successful teacher 
for three years past, has resigned her position on account of 
ill health. 


National College-—On “Presentation Day,” the 5th of May 
last, Messrs. Olof Hanson, of Minnesota; James Henry Cloud, 
of Illinois; Charles Orvis Dantzer, of Indiana; John Henry 
Dundon, of New York; Albert Francis Adams, of Iowa, and 
Albert Berg, of Indiana, were presented as candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Another member of the class, Mr. 
Thomas Lynch, of Illinois, who has pursued a selected course of 
study, receives a certificate of honorable dismission. An excel- 
lent address on “Success” was delivered by Judge John A. 
Jameson, of Chicago. 
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Nebraska Institute.—Miss Cuddy, formerly of the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution, and during the past school-year a 
teacher in this Institute, died suddenly on the 17th of May 
last of heart disease. “She was,” says the Hawkeye, “a young 
lady of happy disposition and attractive manners, and her suc- 
cess as a teacher had won for her high encomiums from those 
who knew what ability in that line meant.” 


Oregon School.—The May, 1886, number of the West Shore, 
a periodical published at Portland, Oregon, has an historical 
sketch of this School, illustrated with views, exterior and in- 
terior, of the buildings. 


Pennsylvania Institution.— Our Little World of April 15 de- 
scribes the present relation of the Oral Branch to the mother 
Institution, as follows: 


The separation of its pupils and those of the main Institution is complete, 
while the same board of directors and the same principal have charge of 
both departments. The advantage of this arrangement is that the working 
of the different systems can be carefully observed and compared, and their 
relative values exactly determined. If, after a careful trial, a pupil sent to 
the Oral Branch gives no promise of making satisfactory progress under 
the system there in use, he is returned tothe main Institution, and thus the 
danger of doing injury to any of the children, which has been one of the 
principal objections urged against the pure oral method, is avoided. Four 
systems of instruction may be said to be in use here: the pure oral method, 
as practiced at the Branch for Oral Instruction, where the pupils have no 
communication with those who use signs; the oral method, as practiced in 
two classes in the main Institution, signs being forbidden in the class-rooms 
but allowed out of school; the combined method, a number of pupils re- 
porting each day for an hour’s lesson in articulation and lip-reading ; and 
the pure manual method, which is practiced in most of the classes in the 
main Institution. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Dr. Brown says, in his 
recent Report, that “one great want of the School is a well- 
selected library.” That want is now to be supplied by the 
timely generosity of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has given the 
Institution five thousand dollars, the interest of which is to 
be expended, from time to time, in the purchase of books and 
other reading matter. 


Wyoming Institute —Mr. De Coursey French writes to Presi- 
dent Gallaudet that through his efforts a school has been estab- 
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lished at Cheyenne, W. T., and an appropriation for its support 
made by the Territorial legislature. A department for the blind 
is temporarily associated with it. Mr. French has been appointed 
principal. 

E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Private Instruction at Home.—We are sometimes asked by 
parents, whose circumstances are such as to permit them to 
choose, whether the education of their deaf-mute children can 
be carried on to better advantage at home with a private 
teacher or at school. Some years ago we used to reply, “at 
home ;” but as we have seen more of the results of exclusively 
home training, our opinions on this subject have been some- 
what modified. 

It has been said by a high authority that “the best deaf-mute 
school is a school of one pupil,” and that was formerly our own 
view: but at present we think the statement is not to be re-. 
ceived without some qualification. In order to attain a mastery 
of spoken or written language, the more individual attention 
the deaf child receives the better, and in this respect private 
insiruction at home has a decided advantage over class instruc- 
tion at school. On the other hand the child taught alone at 
home, and thus lacking the stimulus of association with others 
placed on an equal footing with himself, is apt to become list- 
less in study and melancholy in disposition. The advice we 
now give to parents whose means enable them to provide a 
private teacher is this: 

Obtain a competent tutor or governess for your child at three 
or four years of age. Let the efforts of this teacher, for seven 
or eight years, be devoted almost wholly to giving the child 
language, articulation, and speech-reading by the natural or 
intuitional method, which imitates as closely as the nature of 
the case allows the manner in which hearing children learn to 
speak, and let the teacher’s efforts be heartily seconded by all 
the other members of the family. 

When the child is ten or twelve years old, send him to school 
to pursue other branches of study and complete his education. 
The command of idiomatic language acquired by the home 
training is something that could not be imparted at school, 
while the moral and intellectual development received at school 
could not be attained at home. 
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To intelligent parents and friends, whose pecuniary circum- 
stances do not allow them to employ a private teacher, we 
commend the excellent suggestions of Professor Gordon’s trea- 
tise on “ Preliminary Home Training.” 


Mr. Snyckers’s Speaking Deaf Person.—In the January 
Annals we noticed the first volume of Mr. Snyckers’s Sourd- 
Parlant. The second volume, covering the second year of the 
course of study, is now published by Mr. Georges Carré, Paris. 
It is on the same plan as the first volume, and includes the use of 
adjectives, verbs in the indicative present, a few pronouns, ad- 
verbs, prepositions and conjunctions, and the formation of 
simple sentences. The third and fourth volumes are to follow. 


The Surdophone.—Our French brethren, after having been 
for several years without any professional periodical, are now 
making up for lost time by publishing three. Two of them 
have already been noticed in recent numbers of the Annals; 
the third, called Ze Surdophone, orgune international et poly- 
glotte des instituts de sourds-muets, idiots et @aveugles (in- 
ternational and polyglot organ of institutions for deaf-mutes, 
idiots, and the blind,) begun in April last, and is published 
monthly. The first number contains articles in French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. It is published by Mr. Th. Mettenet, direc- 
tor of the Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Bourogne, near Belfort, 
France, and the subscription price is 8 francs a year. 


Reports of Schools.—Since the last number of the Annals 
was published, we have received the following Reports of 
Schools: 

(Published in 1885:) Cambrian Institution, (Swansea, Wales. ) 

(Published in 1886:) Central New York, Halifax, Indiana, 
Keller’s, (Copenhagen, Denmark,) New York Improved Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania, South Australian, and Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institutions. 

Cyclopedia Articles.—The second volume of the “ Reference 
Handbook of the Medical Sciences,” edited by Dr. Albert H. 
Buck, and now in course of publication by William Wood & 
Company, of New York, contains two articles on “ Deaf-Mutes ;” 
one, by President E. M. Gallaudet, treating particularly of the 
language of signs and the combined system of instruction, and 
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the other, by the editor of the Annals, discussing the subject in 
other aspects. A third article, on the oral method, by Miss C. 
A. Yale, was announced, but it does not appear in this volume. 
The aim of this series of articles is not only to present facts of 
interest to scientific men, but to place physicians in a position 
to answer such questions as are likely to be asked by the 
parents of deaf-mute children, and to enable them to give 
suitable instruction and advice. 


The Salem Society of Deaf-Mutes.—A friend who attended 
the recent “convocation” in behalf of this Society, mentioned 
below, sends us, at our request, the following sketch of the his- 
tory of the Society : 

“Of the numerous organizations in the country designed to 
provide literary, social, and religious advantages for the adult 
deaf, none are conducted more successfully than that in Salem, 
Mass. It dates from Sept. 29,1875. It has a president, secre- 
tary, and executive committee. Its funds, permanent and cur- 
rent, are in trust of three prominent hearing citizens. A head- 
quarters, reasonably central, is rented, and thoroughly, elegantly 
fitted up for the uses of the Society. It is an isolated building 
of two stories. An audience-room and pastor’s study are upon 
the first floor, and a reading-room and kitchen upon the second. 
The entire house is kept heated, and a janitor is on the premises 
at all times to care for the property and to wait upon members 
and guests. The rooms are open every day of the week. In the 
details of library, newspapers, cooking utensils, crockery, car- 
pets, curtains, appropriate furniture of every kind, full provision 
has been made. The citizens of Salem have recently borne the 
expense of an entire refitting. Religious services are sustained 
upon the Sabbath, and frequent meetings, religious, literary, and 
otherwise, upon week-days. The moving spirit in the whole en- 
terprise has been, and is, the Rev. Philo W. Packard, a graduate 
of the American Asylum and a licensed minister. He has been 
employed as pastor of the Society since 1880. The citizens of 
Salem thoroughly believe in the enterprise, and readily con- 
tribute whatever is necessary for the support of the pastor and 
other incidental expenses. 

“On the 29th of March last a ‘convocation’ in its interest was 
held in the chapel of the Tabernacle Church. In addition to the 
usual Salem audience, there were in attendance a number of 
prominent deaf-mutes and their friends from other parts of 
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New England. Several communications were read, notably one 
from Mr. W. M. Chamberlain, of Rome, N. Y. Brief addresses 
were made by Rev. Samuel Rowe, of Maine; Mr. Thomas L. 
Brown, of Flint, Mich., and Mr. John T. Tillinghast, of New 
Bedford, Mass. Rev. De Witt S. Clark, of the Tabernacle 
Church, and Rev. Fielder Israel, of the First Unitarian Church, 
gave voice to the interest of all Salem people in the Society, 
and assurance of the fellowship and financial endorsement of 
their own and other neighboring churches. One exercise of 
the occasion was a written essay or brief address by Dr. G. O. 
Fay, of the American Asylum, on ‘The Importance of Special 
Religious Services for Deaf-Mutes,’ which will be printed in a 
future number of the Annals.” 


The Manitoba Colonists.—Mr. F. G. Jefferson, one of the 
deaf-mutes whom Miss Groom brought to Manitoba from Eng- 
land two years ago, (Annals, xxxi, 63,) writes to the Manches- 
ter, England, Courier that some of the colonists have found 
good places and done well, but that others have not been suc- 
cessful in obtaining steady employment. The extreme cold of 
the winter climate has been trying to some, aud the long hours 


of work exhausting to others. He advises none to come who are 
not willing to labor hard and endure some privations; “ they 
must have strong hearts to bear the summer’s hot sun, and also 
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the very cold times in winter. 


Recovery of Speech and Hearing.—The Silent Nation 
quotes from the Southern Cross, published at Junee, Australia, 
the following account of recovery of speech and hearing in 
August last : 


A deaf and dumb man named Joseph Edwards, who is engaged sinking 
a tank for Mr. J. R. Ross, was at his work when he began to hum an air. 
His mate, who was astonished at hearing him, said, ‘‘ Is that you singing, 
Joe?” He immediately replied that it was, and up to that moment he 
declares he was not aware he could speak. It seems that about three 
years ago he was riding in a steeplechase in Queensland, when he was 
thrown out and remained iusensible. From that moment until about a 
week ago he could not hear a sound, and until dinner-time on Thursday 
could not articulate a syllable. During the early part of last week he was 
surprised to find that he could hear when spoken to very loudly, and by 
degrees his hearing improved until it became perfectly restored.. The 
restoration of speech was accompanied by a copious flow of blood from 
the ears and nostrils. 
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The story seems improbable, but it is perhaps not more so 
than the well authenticated one of the recovery of speech by 
Mr. F. W. Wood, reported in the Annals, vol. xxiv, page 125. 


The Eleventh Convention.—We presume all of our readers 
who are likely to attend the Eleventh Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, which is to meet at the California In- 
stitution, Berkeley, Cal., on the 15th of July next, have seen the 
several circulars issued by Dr. Gillett, chairman of the committee 
on routes of travel, in which the necessary information concern- 
ing the admirable arrangements made is fully set forth. The 
principal points are that members may go and return by any of 
the routes to California, but that a large party will go together 
by special train, setting out from the Illinois Institution on the 
5th of July, and visiting important points of interest on the 
way ; that the total necessary expenses of going and returning, 
including double berths in sleeping cars and full regular meals, 
will not exceed $166.25 from New York, and from other places 
in proportion; that this sum may be reduced, if desired, by 
dividing one’s berth with a friend, by three persons occupying 
one section, and by taking meals at the lunch-counter ; that at 
a small additional expense various points of interest, besides 
those above provided for, may be visited; and, finally, that in- 
formation should be given immediately to Dr. Gillett, Superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Ill., of the route 
by which one wishes to go from his home, the amount of room 
he desires in the sleeping car, and with whom he prefers to share 
a berth or section. 

All the indications point to a large and agreeable Convention, 
and we trust it will not only be an occasion of several weeks’ 
pleasure, but of lasting profit to all who attend. 

The following report from Mr. Ely, who has charge of the 
arrangements for the Normal Department of the Convention, 
shows the progress that has been made in that direction : 


“ Dr. E. M. 
“ Chairman of the Hxecutive Committee : 

“ Dear Sir: The following arrangements have been made to 
carry into effect the proposed plan for the Normal Department 
of the coming Convention. Ten sections have been provided 
for, to be conducted by experienced and widely known teach- 
ers; namely, Kindergarten, Mrs. Z. F. Westervelt, of Roches- 
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ter, N. Y.; Oral Instruction, Miss L. DeL. Richards, of Phila- 
delphia ; Language for Primary and Intermediate Classes, Miss 
S. A. Noyes, of Illinois; Language and Reading for Higher 
Classes, Mr. James Denison, of Washington; Arithmetic, Mr. 
F. W. Booth, of Philadelphia ; Geography, Mr. Weston Jenkins, 
of New Jersey ; Natural Science, Mr. F. D. Clarke, of Arkan- 
sas; History, Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford; Aural Instruction, 
Mr. J. A. Gillespie, of Nebraska; Drawing and Art, Mrs. A. J. 
Griffith, of Illinois. 

“An additional section will probably be provided for the 
discussion of the sign-language as a language apart from meth- 
ods of instruction. 

“ Several of the leaders of sections have reported the names 
of their associates, but as others have not yet done so, the list 
is reserved for a future report. 

“Many minor details of arrangement must necessarily be 
left till the eve of the Convention, when the amount of work 
to be presented and the time available can be better estimated. 

“Tt has been urged upon those who conduct the sections to 
give no time to the reading of formal papers, but to come at 
once to the methods and experiences of the classroom. The 
subject may be introduced with a brief written statement if 
preferred, but the time is to be chiefly given to verbal state- 
ments in the form of a familiar lecture, time being given for 
questions and suggestions. It is the aim to secure a free and 
full comparison of views, and to present not theories but what 
practica] experience has proved to be valuable in instruction. 
The question before each section will be, ‘ How do you teach 
this particular subject ?’ 

“Tt has been suggested that in some of the sections speci- 
mens of pupils’ work at certain stages would be desirable ; 
in some outlines of courses of study; in all model lessons, 
blackboard exercises, charts, lesson-slips either printed or 
written, and any other convenient helps in teaching. 

‘“‘ Beyond these suggestions I have not thought it best to go 
in directing the normal work, preferring that each leader 
should act with as much freedom as possible. 

“Tt is already evident that there will be no lack of interest 
in the Normal Department, but that the difficulty will be to 
find as much time as will be needed. 


Respectfully, 
“CHAS. W. ELY.” 
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Mr. Wilkinson, Local Committee of Arrangements, sends us 
the following circular : 

** CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DuMB, AND THE BLIND, 
May 20, 1886. 

“ The Committee to which was entrusted the duty of arrang- 
ing time and place for holding the Eleventh Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, has given Califor- 
nia the honor and pleasure of entertaining the brethren on that 
occasion. 

“ The time has been fixed for the 15th of July. By the 
courtesy of the railroad companies the very low rate of fifty 
dollars from the Missouri river to San Francisco and return 
has been granted, and an opportunity of crossing the continent 
with all its intervening grandeur of scenery and sight-seeing 
is offered at a cost which brings the trip within the reach of 
all. 

“Tt is not necessary for me to enumerate the many note- 
worthy objects and points of interest which a journey of this 
extent presents to the traveller. Your geographies and guide- 
books with the circulars of the railroad companies have told you 
that. 

“ Dr. Gillett’s plan of the journey as laid out in his Circular 
No. 4 is a good one, and his estimate of the cost is correct. 

“ By preparing a lunch basket the cost of meals can be re- 
duced, and two friends can occupy one berth in the sleeping 
car without serious discomfort, and thus effect a material sav- 
ing in this item of expense. 

“In providing their outfit for the journey it is well for our 
friends to remember that the coast climate of California is cool, 
and that heavy underclothing the year round is a necessity. In 
the inland valleys the weather is warm during the daytime, but 
even there at night one sleeps under blankets. 

“Tt is presumed that those who come so far will not desire 
to return without seeing some of the notable things which have 
made California so famous. To such, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co. has generously agreed to give round trip tickets 
from San Francisco to all points on their roads and return for 
one fare, thus reducing the expense fifty per cent. Material 
reduction will also be made by the different stage companies 
and hotels. 

“For the benefit of those who contemplate a visit to the 
Yosemite Valley the following figures are guaranteed by Mr. 
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Sam. Miller, agent for what is known as the Berenda route to 
the Valley : 

“San Francisco to Raymond and return by rail........ $8 40 
“ Raymond to the Valley and return by stage.......... 20 50 


Total cost 


“The above includes the trip from Clark’s to the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees. The hotels in the Valley charge from 
$3.00 to $4.00 a day, and one may put the whole expense of 
the journey, including three days board in the Valley, and 
sleeping car and meals en route, at fifty dollars. It is desirable 
that all who contemplate making the trip should let me know 
as soon as possible, that arrangements may be made with the 
company, and perhaps some money saved. 

“The Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, offers to take guests at 
$2.50 a day. 

“Tn order to facilitate the details for properly entertaining 
our guests it is earnestly requested that complete and accurate 
lists of delegates be forwarded not later than the 25th of June, 
so that I may receive them by the first of July. I shall also 
be glad to give any information concerning local matters which 
our coming friends may desire. 

“ Respectfully, 


‘“WARRING WILKINSON, 
‘* Local Committee.” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Miss Emma Garrett will continue to give a portion of her time to the 
training of persons for articulation work, having received eight applica- 
tions for such teachers since July, 1885. 

Applicants must possess a correct ear and furnish reference as to their 
English education. 

Miss Garrett’s students are working for the deaf in schools, families, 
and institutions, as follows: One as principal of a private school at No. 7 
Merrick street, Philadelphia; one as private teacher in Philadelphia; one 
in the West Virginia Institution, Romney, West Va.; one in the Alabama 
Institution, Talladega, Ala.; one in the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf, Philadelphia; six in the Oral Branch of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Philadelphia—one of these as ‘special articulation” teacher ; 
one in the Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn.; two in the 
Virginia Institution; two in the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; one in the American Asylum for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. ; 
and one as private teacher in Wilmington, Del. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Principal Pennsylvania Oral School for 
Deaf-Mutes, Scranton, Pa. 
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